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THE ORGANIZATION AND MATERIAL OF 
FIELD ARTILLERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES ARMY BEFORE THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


BY BREVET MAJOR WILLIAM L. HASKIN, 


CaApTaIN First ARTILLERY. 


Tuatr the American Army of the Revolution was pro- 
vided with more or less of the light artillery of the period 
is undoubted, but unfortunately it is now very difficult to ° 
ascertain anything definite concerning its organization 
or equipment. 

As our light pieces of that period were for the most part 
obtained by capture from the English or by the aid of the 
French, we can only judge of the probabilities as to what 
the calibres, kinds of carriage, etc., were by investigating 
the state of the French and English artillery at and before 
that time. 

Before the adoption (1765) of the system introduced 
(1754) in France by General Gribeauval, the state of affairs 
in the artillery, not of France alone but of all the European 
nations, was such as would cause the modern artillerist to 
think seriously of suicide or of transferring into the infantry 
or cavalry as soon as possible. 

Many calibres were used and as many different sizes of 
wheels, while the carriages made at one depot were not 
necessarily like those made at any other. 

Although we find fixed ammunition mentioned in con- 
nection with the leather guns (so called) of Gustavus 
Adolphus, cartridge bags were not in general use until 


1740, but each charge of powder had to be weighed from 
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the barrel as it was wanted. Axles were made of wood only. 
There were no spare wheels, no spare parts. Repairs 
when necessary were made on the spot from whatever 


material came to hand. 
At first no limbers were used, but the traces or shafts 


were attached directly to the trail, which dragged upon 


the ground. 

Carriages were made much heavier than there was any 
necessity for, and consequently the artillery was always 
cumbrous and slow of motion. 

The artillery drivers were non-combatants, who hauled the cannon to 
the battle-field, and then were with difficulty prevented fyom running off 
with the horses. They were hired by those who contracted to transport 
the artillery—not to fight it. One result of this was that the beaten army 
lost its artillery almost as a matter of course. 

Frederick the Great was probably the first to make any decided im- 
provement in the direction of mobility, and this he did by lightening both 
piece and carriage so that he actually found it possible to manaeuvre bis 
light artillery in action with his infantry, It was done by his men only, 
though;—possibly he thought horses were too costly to make it advisable 
to run any risks with them. 

Although Valiere made many improvements it was left to Gribeauval 
to bring order out of the existing chaos, or at any rate to get the credit 
of doing so. 

He separated the siege from the field artillery and established a regular 
organization of the field artillery into batteries of eight pieces, with the 
proper number of men and of ammunition and repair wagons. He re- 
duced the number of calibres, making the gun-carriages much lighter 
and uniform for each calibre. He introduced iron axletrees, elevating 
screws, the prolonge, and the traveling bed, and diminished the windage 
and the powder charge. 

His improvements do not seem to have included an entirely new 
pattern of gun-carriage, but simply the making of each part interchange- 
able in all carriages for the same calibre. 

The French adopted this system in its entirety, and the field carriages 
we received from France during the Revolution were undoubtedly 
equipped with the material of the Gribeauval system. 

Professor Muller of the Royal Academy of Artillery (English) in his 
“ Treatise of Artillery,” published in 1757, gives a plate showing the con- 
struction of the English 6-pounder carriage of that period, which does 
not appear to differ materially in form from the old Gribeauval carriages 
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still in existence in various parts of this country, although the plate 
antedates the adoption of the Gribeauval system by France. 

The English, alone among the nations of Europe in this respect, seem 
not to have been entirely satisfied with the Gribeauval system, but to have 
attempted from time to time to improve upon it—but of this more here- 
after. It is necessary to mention the fact here, as it renders uncertain to 
what system our English contribution of field pieces belonged. We can 
only be sure that the carriage of the ordinary field piece closely resembled 
the Gribeauval. 

For service with the cavalry and in mountainous districts the English 
used the “ Galloper,” or, as it was more commonly called, the “Grass- 
hopper ” gun; and several of these were captured and used by us during 
the Revolution. ‘This name was applied not so much to the gun as to 
the carriage, for any of the very light pieces could be so mounted. 

From Muller’s plate it will be seen that if the head-board, tail and 
side-boards of an ordinary one-horse cart, such as is in use at every mili- 
tary post in this country, be removed, and a pair of cheeks placed over 
and at right angles to the axle, at the proper distance apart to fit the gun 
which is to be mounted, the result will closely resemble the galloper 
carriage. ‘The shafts act as trail and the spaces between the cheeks and 
wheels can be filled with ammunition boxes. 

Our field pieces of the Revolution were of iron and of brass. 

The greater number were probably of iron, but in 1777 Colonel Tou- 
sard arrived at Portsmouth, N. H., from France with sixty-five brass 
4-pounders, ammunition, etc., and in his “ American Artillerist’s Com- 
panion ” he speaks of them in terms that would indicate that they were 
mounted upon what was then the very latest and best system. When 
Count Rochambeau marched from Rhode Island to Virginia, a number 
of these accompanied his troops, and “they cleared rocks and mountains; 
crossed rivers, etc.; without suspending or slackening the march of the 
army to which they were attached.” 

Although Gribeauval had accomplished wonders, he had not enlisted 
his drivers ; and this caused Tousard to say that thirteen men were not 
too many to serve an 8-pounder. “If it be considered that a portion of 
them, when the others are engaged, may be usefully employed to keep 
the drivers in order, and to prevent them from deserting with the horses.” 

The British Horse Artillery, organized in 1793, included drivers as a 
part of the regular organization ; and in 1794 the Driver Corps of the 
British army was raised, which consisted of a few subalterns, with non- 
commissioned officers, drivers, and horses, organized into troops. The 
combination of a foot-artillery company and a troop of drivers was then 
called a “field brigade,” while a company of horse artillery was styled a 
“troop.” In 1801 Napoleon created a corps of drivers also, 
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Very little stress has ever been laid on this reform; yet it was the one 
thing needful to a complete organization, and the wonder now is that it 
was not sooner thought of. It accomplished more for the advancement 
of field artillery than any other single change ever has or ever can do. 

In regard to the calibres of our ordnance at the close of the Revolu- 
tion it will be useless to particularize. 

We had no fixed models. We used field pieces and siege pieces of 
English, French, Hessian, Wurtemberg and Brunswick make, and an odd 
piece or two of our own; and it is not likely that we refused to accept 
any serviceable piece of ordnance because it was not uniform with the 
stock on hand. It is more than likely that all the calibres then known 
were represented among our possessions. 

With the close of the war the Army of the Revolution was dissolved, 
and, except a few companies of rifles or infantry to fight the Indians, 
and four companies of foot artillery to garrison the principal fortifica- 
tions, there was no U. S. Army. 

As soon as the Constitution was adopted, however, and the new 
Government began to feel a little confidence in itself, the army was in- 
creased, little by little, and one of the first steps was to expand the ex- 
isting battalion of artillery into the “ Corps of Artillerists and Engineers” 
with sixteen companies. This was in 1794, and in 1798 the “Second 
Regiment of Artillerists and Engineers’ was organized and contained 
twelve companies. The needs of our extensive sea coast will account for 
what seems to be an undue proportion of artillery. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the Corps was “ Chief of 
Engineers, Ordnance and Artillery,” and all constructions of ordnance 
and artillery were under his exclusive direction. 

General Henry Burbeck became the head of the corps in 1798, and 
in 1799 an effort was made to cast a few cannon for ourselves. The old 
brass and iron pieces which we had accumulated with so much difficulty 
and with so great an expenditure of life and money, were now either 
consigned to the scrap-heap or were set up here and there over the 
country as trophies—monuments of the past. 

A certain Mr. Foxall seems to have been indispensable at this time. 
He was a skillful worker in metals, and the Government purchased the 
Keeptryst furnace and placed him in charge, where he proceeded to cast 
a large number of iron 3, 6, and 12-pounder field pieces. 

Then he turned his attention to brass founding and cast 3, 6, 12, 18, 
and 24-pounders, which were carefully stored at the Washington Arsenal, 
certainly till after the next war, and how much longer is not known. As 
near as can be ascertained now the brass castings appear to have been 
experimental and not to have met with a great amount of favor upon 
trial. 
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General Burbeck was the chief all this time, and it was under his 
directions that the guns were cast, while such as were mounted were 
mounted upon carriages perhaps devised—certainly approved of by him. 

When the “ Light Artillery Regiment ” was formed in 1808 it might 
possibly have been the intention to make it what the name indicates. It 
was a high-toned corps and put on any amount of style, but it carried a 
musket just as well and no better than the Corps of Artillery did, and it 
had just as much of that sort of work to do. 

When the regiment was organized, one company—Peter’s—was 
mounted at Fort McHenry and in June of that year was reviewed in 
Washington by President Jefferson. Shortly afterward it was sent to 
New Orleans, where it attracted much attention and its performances were 
much talked of and greatly admired. 

_ It was called “ flying artillery,” but was nothing more than the modern 
light battery. ‘The cannoniers—then called gunners and matrosses—rode 
on the caissons, but the latter carried one long chest on which the men 
sat facing outwards, instead of three smaller chests placed crosswise. 

One person was so enthusiastic over the display in New Orleans on 
one particular occasion that forty years later he occupied a column of 
Niles’ Register in describing it (Vol. 72, page 176). Hesays: ‘‘ When 
ordered to manceuvre, Peter proceeded a distance of three miles, dis- 
mounted, unlimbered, formed battery, fired a national salute, remounted, 
returned to where he started from, dismounted, unlimbered, formed 
battery, and fired another salute, in the space of twenty-two minutes.” 
It is a great pity that the old gentleman did not make Captain Peter un- 
harness and feed his horses too during the time given, as it would make 
the performance more remarkable still. 

The expense of maintaining the battery was very great, and our 
frugal forefathers would not stand it. The Secretary of War in June, 
1809, wrote to General Wilkinson that “ Horses for the artillery cannot 
“be maintained at such an expense; they must either be sent to some 
“part of the country where they can be maintained at one-fourth the 
“expense, or they may be sold. On those waters I should think they 
“might be dispensed with. Imagine for an instant the whole regiment 
“of light artillery on this scale of expense.” ‘The horses were accord- 
ingly sold soon after, and the only light battery in the army was dis- 
mounted after serving as such barely a year. 

This short episode includes the history of our light artillery service 
from the Revolution to the War of 1812. 

It will be well now to define more accurately what is meant by the 
“Gribeauval System” of artillery, with which, however, we are only so 
far interested here as it concerns light artillery. 

It was truly what its name implies—artillery material systematized. 
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The carriage for field pieces which he found in existence he improved 
in many particulars without changing its salient points, and when he had 
once made his model carriage not the slightest variation from it was per- 
mitted. Any part of a 6-pounder carriage, for instance, made in any 
French arsenal, would fit into its place in any carriage for the same 
calibre made anywhere in France. 

In his field carriage the cheeks were prolonged to the ground, and 
were called “ flasks.”” The distance between the flasks where they rested 
on the ground was, if anything, greater than it was where the trunnions 
of the gun were supported. The flasks were connected by several tran- 
soms, and the one joining the trail ends was pierced with a pintle hole, 
which was placed over the pintle on the limber when the piece was 
limbered up, very much as in the present siege carriage. In order that 
it might not require too great a space in turning, and for other reasons, 
the limber wheels were made much smaller than those for the carriage ; 
and the mention of wheels brings up the fact that, much as Gribeauval 
succeeded in simplifying, he nevertheless had eighteen different sizes of 
wheels for his different carriages. 

An ammunition box was carried between the flasks when the piece 
was limbered up, which was shifted to the limber when the gun was pre- 
pared for action. 

His caisson consisted of a single long chest carried as the body of 
the modern four-wheeled wagon is, and naturally it could neither turn in 
the same space nor go over the same inequalities of ground that the piece 
could. This chest was divided by numerous partitions for the purpose 
of keeping the charges separate. 

The ammunition wagon carried ammunition in bulk, and none of the 
parts of these three wagons were interchangeable. 

The English carriages resembled these in all essential respects, but 
the parts were not exactly according to Gribeauval’s dimensions, and 
they were not, strictly speaking, Gribeauval carriages. 

In what follows it will be necessary to specify as “‘ flask-trail’’ gun- 
carriages all those in which the cheeks are prolonged to the ground : 
heretofore there have been no others. 

During the War of 1812 comparatively little field artillery was used on 
either side, and with one or two exceptions nothing brilliant was accom- 
plished by it. 

The “ Late War,” as it was termed for so long a period, was, until its 
final year, but a succession of petty fights without sequence and upon no 
reasonable plan. Where there was a chance to strike a blow the attempt 
was made and there an end. The one or two rationally devised plans 
of operations which had for objects something of sufficient importance 
to make it worth while to devote regular campaigns to accomplishing 
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them, came to nothing through the bickerings and jealousies of our anti- 
quated Generals—relics of the Revolution—and the interference of our 
political superiors at Washington, who set themselves up for military 
geniuses. 

The expectation would naturally be that the Light Artillery Regiment 
would be mounted when hostilities commenced, especially since the Act 
of May 16th, 1812, had completed the organization of its batteries by 
authorizing the enlistment of twelve drivers to each ; but this was far 
from being the case. 

There were three regiments of heavy artillery which took part in the 
war, and both these and the Light Artillery performed regular infantry 
duty during most of the time. When a field battery was needed a few 
guns were picked up, and the nearest available company of either of the 
four regiments was put in charge for the occasion. Possibly there were 
exceptions to this, but there are no records to show it. 

At the battle of Stony Brook we were surprised in the night, and lost 
four pieces from a battery of eight, which was manned by the companies 
of Leonard (Light Artillery), Archer (Second Artillery), and Towson 
(Second Artillery). 

At Beaver Dams, McDowell's company of the Light Artillery was in 
charge of an improvised light battery, and, with the rest of the command, 
was captured by the British and Indians. 

At Chrystler’s Fields, Lieutenant Smith, of the Light Artillery, fought 
a piece of McPherson’s battery until so many of his detachment were 
disabled that it could not be brought off the field. He himself was mor- 
tally wounded. 

Many other actions could be mentioned, but no unusual amount cf 
credit was ever due the field artillery until the battles of Chippewa and 
Niagara were fought, when the light battery, commanded by Captain 
Nathan Towson, of the Corps of Artillery (formed by Act of March 3oth, 
1814, by consolidating the three regiments of heavy artillery), really cov- 
ered itself with glory. 

Any history of the war will give an account of these battles. The 
result, so far as ‘Towson personally was concerned, was two brevets and 
the position of Paymaster-General. 

The gun-carriages furnished by the United States during the war 
were all of the flask-trail kind and the field pieces were of iron. A few 
brass guns may have accompanied State troops, but the regulation field 
pieces of that period were made of iron. 

Among the artillery material taken from the English at Plattsburgh 
(September, 1814) were two field carriages of the then new English 
model—the “ block-trail "—the cheeks resembling those in the modern 
carriage and the stock replacing the flasks in the trail. 
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These were sent to Washington Arsenal, and were probably the first 
of the kind ever seen in this country. - 

The limbers were designed for three horses abreast, and had three 
thills or shafts, one of which could be easily removed, and a large 
ammunition chest on the limber carried six men, while there were seats 
i on the carriage for two. 

The carriage and limber were joined together very much as at pres- 
ent. The axles were of wood only, and the tires of the wheels were 
bolted on in sections. 
' Undoubtedly these carriages were heavy and clumsy as compared 
P | with those now used ; yet here we had in our hands the original of our 
present model. We failed to appreciate the possibilities of the system 
then, and waited many years to obtain the same thing—improved in 
detail, of course, by the experience of the intermediate years—at second- 
hand through the French. 

One of the effects of the war was the separation of the Ordnance from 
the Artillery, which was effected by the Act of May 14th, 1812; while a 
subsequent Act of date February 8th, 1815, defined very explicitly the 
powers, duties and responsibilities of the new department. 

Of course, having been specially set apart for such work, the Ord- 
nance Department endeavored at once to improve the existing material 
and models, and in 1817 Colonel Decius Wadsworth, then Chief of 
; Ordnance, brought out a new field carriage, in which he attempted to 
combine with the flask-trail carriage the advantages of the English block- 
: trail. He brought the flasks close together at the trail ends, so that the 
carriage could turn a short curve, and attached the carriage to the limber 
by means of a hook fastened to a staple on the rear of the limber axle- 
body. The English thills were replaced by a pole, and the ammunition 


chest on the limber was placed on springs. 

Captain William Wade, of the Ordnance, tried the Wadsworth car- 
riage at Pittsburgh in 1818 by driving it rapidly over rough ground with 
the whole detachment on the seats, then halting suddenly and firing. 
He thought the carriage a success, and has since stated his belief that if 

| Colonel Wadsworth had continued in service he would have overturned 
the old system. 

In 1818 a Board, consisting partly of line officers, was assembled in 
Washington to examine the patterns and models of cannon, howitzers, and 
mortars, of field and fixed carriages, of caissons and the other append- 
ages of the artillery, and such other subjects as might be referred to it; 


and among many other matters this carriage was brought before it. 

After deliberating two years, the Board rendered its report, in which 
it recommended iron as the material for all cannon, field and siege, and 
proposed models for cannon, which, being long and slim, were imme- 
diately termed “ walking sticks,” 
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In regard to the field carriage, the members—Captain Wade excepted 
—considered the new carriage novel and untried in service, and there- 
fore not entitled to consideration above the French system, which was 
then in high repute. They therefore recommended the adoption of the 
Gribeauval system entire. 

It may readily be seen that the latter recommendation was not very 
agreeable to Colonel Wadsworth, and when the report was referred to 
him he criticised it very sharply, and finally wound up with the declara- 
tion that the proceedings of the Board were entirely irregular, inasmuch 
as such matters were by law under the exclusive control of the Chief of 
Ordnance. 

Extracts from Colonel Wadsworth’s reply having been referred to the 
Board, a series of reports and counter reports followed, all very decor- 
ously forwarded through the Secretary of War, and presumably according 
to the strictest rules of official etiquette. 

The final result was that nothing was done, and with the reduction of 
the army in 1821 the Board finally passed out of existence, and Colonel 
Wadsworth, who was very infirm, was mustered out. (They called it 
“disbanded” in those days). 

The “ walking sticks ”’ did not die with the Board, but in 1827 several 
of them were sent to Fort Monroe for trial, where one of the 6-pounders 
burst at the first target practice, whereupon the model was abandoned. 

In October, 1826, a Board was convened at Washington, consisting of 
regular and militia officers, to devise a uniform system of tactics for the 
regular army and the militia of the United States. General Scott was 
the President of the Board, and Lieutenant-Colonel Eustis, of the Fourth 
Artillery, represented the regular artillery, and upon him fell naturally the 
task of preparing the manual for the artillery. 

First Lieutenant Daniel Tyler, First Artillery, had made a translation 
of the French tactics, and this was given by him to Colonel Eustis, who 
presented it to the Board, and its adoption was recommended. But 
before the report of the Board was acted upon by the Secretary of War, 
4 Lieutenant Tyler was directed to proceed to France to prepare “a trans- 
lation of the recently improved French system for the artillery, with a 
view to its adaptation to the United States service.” He accordingly 
reached Paris in February, 1828, where he was offered by the French 
authorities every facility for the prosecution of his work. 

He found the French artillery in a state of transition. 

The English stock-trail (they call it “ block-trail”) was driving out the 
old carriage, and the English caisson superseding the Gribeauval. 

The English system had literally forced its way into the French ser- 
vice, in spite of national prejudice, by its innate superiority over the 
Gribeauval ; and just at the time of Tyler’s visit the French artillery was 
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occupied in appropriating it, and in defending itself from the vicious 
attacks of the haters of England and of all things English, and there 
were many of them at that time in France. 

While the French had heretofore rigidly adhered to the Gribeauval 
system, the English had never bound themselves down to anything of the 
kind, but some one among them was always reaching out for something 
better. 

Congreve commenced it in 1777 and met with the bitter opposition 
which all reformers have to expect, but he had able assistants, and after 
many years of experimenting, with the usual average of failures and suc- 
cesses, a battery was sent with Wellington into Spain in 1806, the car- 
riages of which were substantially the same as now in use in the British 
army. They were built with stock trails. 

The French adopted the English system in July, 1827, with three 
modifications. 

They made the wheels two inches lower to suit their smaller horses ; 
substituted a pole for the English thills, and instead of two small boxes 
on the limber they used one. 

The change in construction and in the manner of attaching the 
carriage to the limber made it possible for this carriage to go over ground 
impracticable for the Gribeauval carriage. The limbers of the piece, 
caisson, battery wagon and forge, being all interchangeable, and the 
wheels of the same size, repairs were simplified, and it became always 
possible to have limbers for the pieces, at any rate until all the caisson 
limbers were disabled. Where one carriage could go all could follow ; 
in short, the advantages were incontestable, and the French appreciated 
the fact and made the best of it. 

The change from two limber chests to a single one was probably due 
to the fact that the French seldom placed their batteries aboard ship, as 
the English had constantly to do, and manageable packages were not so 
essential to them as to the English. A filled ammunition chest is not 
easily handled by the men who can get hold of it, and the English half- 
chests, as they may be termed, are much better adapted to embarking 
with troops. 

Lieutenant Tyler was admitted at once into the Artillery School at 
Metz, but when he applied, through Mr. Browne, the American Minister 
at Paris, for permission to take drawings of the new material, the request 
was courteously refused for the reason that “it had been asked for by 
Russia, Bavaria, and other Continental Powers, and declined on the 
ground of possibly conflicting military operations, which did not apply to 
the Government at Washington, but that the rule was absolute and 
applied to all friendly, nations ;’’ and finally, “that the admission of the 
American officer to the Artillery School at Metz would seem to render 
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the request unnecessary "—a most diplomatic way of telling him to take 
what he wanted, so long as the fact of his doing so was not made too 
prominent. 

Although the wording of Lieutenant Tyler's instructions would seem 
to indicate that this was the system he was sent to obtain, he must evi- 
dently have been furnished with more specific orders as to what was 
intended, for he translated and published at Metz the complete Grib- 
eauval manual, etc., three hundred copies of which were distributed to 
the regiments of artillery for practice preliminary to placing it before a 
board of officers for adoption or correction. 

Meanwhile he, upon his own responsibility, managed to obtain all the 
drawings and specifications of the new system—sixty large sheets— 
together with the necessary memoirs for the siege, field, sea-coast, and 
mountain artillery, which he brought with him on his return to America 
in 1830 and put into the hands of the Ordnance Department. 

In 1829, during the absence of Lieutenant Tyler, his translation, which 
had been recommended by General Scott's board in 1827, was also pub- 
lished, so that just as the end of this system was drawing near we were 
for the first time furnished with its full and complete manual, and in 
double rations at that. 

The Ordnance Department made use of the drawings brought over 
by Lieutenant Tyler, and in 1832 the first field and garrison carriages of 
the new system were made for trial at Washington Arsenal under the 
direction of Captain John Symington of the Ordnance. 

Captain Alfred Mordecai of the Ordnance was stationed at Wash- 
ington Arsenal in the latter part of 1832, and made the first working 
drawings of the field forge, also from Tyler’s plates. Garrison (bar- 
bette) carriages were also made from them at that time and the first com- 
pleted ones were sent to Fort Moultrie, S. C., in nullification times. 

The matter of testing the new carriage remained dormant for a few 
years, and in the meantime Captain Mordecai went to Europe, and find- 
ing there that the drawings for the new system had been in press, pro- 
cured a copy and brought it back with him in 1834. 

The authority to prescribe the models of all ordnance, gun-carriages, 
etc., was still by law with the Chief of Ordnance, and in 1832 Major 
Wade suggested that an advisory board, consisting of senior officers of 
the department, should be established, to be convened annually, or from 
time to time as occasion might require, to examine and report on all new 
models or alterations before any changes should be authorized. Provided 
the Chief of Ordnance and the Secretary of War then approved, their 
recommendations would be carried into effect. 

This plan was approved and finally adopted, and the first Ordnance 
Board so constituted was assembled in 1839. 
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This Board was directed by the Secretary of War, Mr. Poinsett, to 
proceed systematically and thoroughly through the whole subject of 
artillery and artillery material, and to submit its findings and recom- 
mendations to him. 

Before any great progress had been made the three junior members— 
Major R. L. Baker, Captain Alfred Mordecai and Captain Benjamin 
Huger—were sent to Europe to gather information in regard to the latest 
improvements in artillery there, and Major Wade, who had left the service 
in 1832, was invited to join them. 

The four gentlemen visited all the principal arsenals, cannon foundries, 
etc., of England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Sweden, Prussia and Russia, 
and were furnished everywhere with the most ample facilities for obtain- 
ing information. They brought heme books and drawings and abundant 

f material for a basis upon which to found the new system. They even 
i procured to be made pattern guns at the best foundries of England and 
Sweden. 

The report of its proceedings abroad was made to the Secretary of 
War in 1841, and bronze was then definitely adopted for field guns. The 
manufacture of 6-pounder guns and 12-pounder howitzers was at once 
commenced and carried on rapidly, but the work of devising the general 
plan of a comprehensive system of material and of arranging its multi- 
farious details occupied the Board for several years. 

In 1847 Major Mordecai was instructed to prepare and publish the 
text and drawings of the complete system, and in 1849 the whole fabric 
was reported to the Secretary of War, and was by him approved and 

adopted. 

Models of cannon have been changed since then and the rifled cannon 
have been added, but the field carriage as then described is still in service. 

Some parts of the system had been put in actual service several years 
before the final publication of the work, and this leads us back to the 
consideration of the practical, not theoretical, reintroduction of field 
artillery into our army. 

When the army was reduced in 1821, and the Ordnance, Light Artil- - 

lery Regiment and Corps of Artillery were consolidated into four regi- 
ments of artillery, it was provided that in each regiment one company 
should be designated and equipped as light artillery. i 

The companies were so designated, but for many years no steps were 
taken toward mounting them. ‘They were armed with muskets, and the 
only distinguishing mark they possessed was that their pompons were 
tipped with red. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome was the purchase of horses, 
for which no appropriation could be obtained. And it is probable also 
that field artillery was not highly esteemed among our officers at that 
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time, for few knew anything about it, and none had ever seen its capa- 
bilities developed. 

The Florida War did not afford any field for its operation, though a 
few field pieces were sent there in 1836. These were mounted on the 
flask-trail carriage, and they accomplished nothing worthy of record. 

In 1838 it first happened that an energetic artillery officer, who wished 
to have his company mounted, found in the Secretary of War an active 
and zealous friend of the army, who was both able and willing to assist 
him. Large numbers of horses had been purchased for use in removing 
the Cherokees and other Indians to the Indian Territory, and these were 
now at the disposal of this official. Mr. Poinsett therefore in that year 
authorized Captain Samuel Ringgold, of the Third Artillery, to organize a 
Horse Battery at Carlisle Barracks, and when this had been accomplished 
it became Horse Battery C, Third Artillery. 

He was furnished with a complete outfit of the new field artillery 
material, and his pieces were bronze 6-pounder guns and 12-pounder 
howitzers. 

The encampment near Trenton, N. J., in 1839, in which a force of 
cavalry, artillery and infantry, large for the period, was gathered to- 
gether, was made the occasion for the display of the new battery, and it 
attracted a great deal of attention and excited much comment. 

Now, that one regiment had its light battery, of course the others had 
to have theirs, and Ringgold was undoubtedly the cause of the mounting 
at that time, not only of his own battery, but of three others. 

These were K of the First, A of the Second, and B of the Fourth 
Artillery, but Ringgold’s was the only horse battery and probably the 
only one ever mounted in this country until the Civil War broke out. 

The translation of the French “System of Light Artillery” in 1839 
by Captain Robert Anderson, Third Artillery, was approved and author- 
ized, and was used from that time until the publication in 1860 of the 
“Instruction for Field Artillery”? prepared by the board of artillery 
officers, consisting of Brevet Major French, of the First, Captain Barry, 
of the Second, and Brevet Major Hunt, of the Second Artillery. 

For a few years the several batteries drilled peacefully at their stations. 

Now an order would arrive diminishing the number of men allowed 
them, so that the inevitable result would be to diminish the number of 
pieces. 

Then they would be temporarily joined with other batteries for drill, 
and the retired pieces would come forth, 

Once the light batteries were assembled in pairs ; in fact about every 
expedient was tried to make a few men do the work of a great many, and 
to reduce the expense of maintaining their organizations. 

The occupation of Texas by the United States Army in 1845 made a 
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change at last, and the opening of the year ’46 found the batteries of Ring- 
gold and Duncan with the Army of Occupation under General Taylor. 
It is not difficult to imagine the feeling of responsibility which must 
have weighed upon these captains, however positive their faith in the 
value of their arms. It was said that the Commanding General thought 
light batteries hardly worth what they cost. The new carriages had not 
been tried yet in action. Whocould tell but that some unforeseen weakness 
would be developed and their carefully drilled machines come to naught? 
Fortunate—very fortunate—it was for them that the first action took 
place upon ground just suited to the display of their full powers. They 
took every advantage of it, and the whole country rung with their exploits 
at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, while the General, who was thought 
to regard them with contempt, wrote home in the first short despatch 
announcing the victory at Palo Alto, “Our artillery, consisting of two 
18-pounders and two light batteries, was the arm chiefly engaged, and to 
the excellent manner in which it was manceuvred and served is our suc- 


cess mainly due.” 

One of the more immediate results of the sudden prominence into 
which the light artillery of the army was now brought was that when the 
Act of March 3d, 1847, increased each regiment of artillery by two com- 
panies, the President was also authorized to designate four additional 
companies—one in each regiment—to be mounted and equipped as light 
artillery. He did this through General Scott, afterwards approving and 
confirming his choice, and the four old batteries, with the four newly 
designated ones, constituted from that time the “ Light Artillery” of the 
United States Army. 

Until the Revised Statutes were issued these were the only artillery 
companies which it was lawful to equip as light artillery, or at any rate 
these must be mounted before any others, and this ruling was decided in 
favor of these batteries on several occasions when the attempt was made 
to mount other companies. 

At the outbreak of the Rebellion, therefore, the Light Artillery of the 
United States Army consisted of Batteries K and I, First Artillery ; A 
and M, Second Artillery ; C and E, Third Artillery, and Batteries B and 
G of the Fourth. These were not all mounted, nor did any of them 
differ in organization from the other companies of their regiments except 
in that each had sixty-four privates instead of the forty-two allowed the 
foot companies. 

The field pieces in use were 6-pounder guns, 12-pounder howitzers, 
and the 12-pounder gun-howitzer or light twelve, all of bronze. 

Since the reorganization of 1821 drivers have never been enlisted as 
such in our light batteries. Theoretically all enlisted men are instructed 
in drivers’ duties, while practically those who show the greater aptitude 


are assigned permanently to perform the duty. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE, 1870-71. 


BY BVT. MAJOR-GENERAL GODFREY WEITZEL, 


Major Corps oF ENGINEERS.f 


(Continued from page 233.) 


THE RAILWAY SERVICE OF THE GERMAN ARMY DURING 
THE WAR 1870-71.* 
THE RAILWAY ADMINISTRATION. 

The general superintendence of the entire field railway service of the 
German Army was entrusted to an Executive Commission, which was 
attached to the Grand Headquarters, All the general regulations con- 
cerning the transportation, the construction and the management of the 
railroads in the enemy’s country were issued by it. Mobile ‘* Commis- 
sions for Railway Lines” were created for all the roads which were used 
in France. The Commissions were required to perform similar duties to 
those in the home country—that is, to take care of them in a military 
point of view and to order and regulate all transportation on them. 

The special arrangement and maintenance of the business of the 
roads, the care and employment of persons and materials and all other 
technical matters relating to their different parts, which in time of peace 
appertain to the railway management, were entrusted to “ Railway Oper- 
ating Commissions.” These were placed under the orders of the Prussian 
Minister of Commerce. 

A mobile “Commission for Railway Lines” existed in January, 1871, 
for each of the three main lines, at Reims, Epernay, and Chaumont-en- 
Bassigny, and a fourth was added at Versailles in February, for the lines 
which ran there.’ 

Operating Commissions were established at Reims for the northern 
line west of Méziéres; at Strassburg for the lines in Upper Alsace and 
the central line to Nancy; at Nancy for the latter line west of that place, 
and at Chaumont-en-Bassigny for the southern line. The railroad direc- 

* An account of this service is given in detached parts of the history edited by the German 
General Staff. The paragraph on the administration is given first and then the details of the 
service, in the order in which they appear in the book.—[TRaNnsLaTor. } 


+ Now Lieutenant-Colonel. 
1 The roads in upper Alsace had no ‘* Commissions for Railway lines.” 
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tion at Saarbriicken performed the duties of an Operating Commission 
for the northern line between the frontiers and Méziéres.’ 

A Field-Railroad Director was attached to each of the General- 
Etappen-Inspections of the First, Second and Third Armies, whose duty 
it was to elaborate all the railroad matters pertaining to these armies. 

The demands which were made upon the railway officials were very 
great. Subsistence, ersatz of men and equipments required transporta- 
tion forward, and the wounded, sick and prisoners transportation to the 
rear. During the campaign, too, it became necessary on several occas- 
ions to move large bodies of troops from one part of the seat of war to 
the other. At the same time the capacity of the roads was continually 
imited, since it had been possible in some places only to reconstruct a 
single track. In addition to this, it was not always possible to unload 
the commissary trains rapidly. The cars, therefore, accumulated and 
caused frequent troubles in the management. The slow process of taking 
the wounded on board and the time lost in attending to them, not 
unfrequently, too, blocked the roads at the depots, some of which were 
quite limited as far as room was concerned. To all of this was added 
their insecurity. The latter, however, never caused a suspension, and 
not even then, when the bridge at Fontenoy was blown up. The main 
business during eight days was then transferred to another route. 

But a small portion, relatively, of the French rolling stock fell into the 
hands of the Germans. Only 50 serviceable locomotives had been found 
up to the end of January. Up to this time French railroad employés 
could not be employed, excepting on a few parts of the lines, and it became 
necessary to draw heavily upon the railroads of Germany for the manage- 
ment of the French roads. At the end of January 3,600 German rail- 
road officials and a force of men furnished by the army were engaged 
in this service. 280 German locomotives, in addition to those which were 
captured and 75 which had been purchased, were running.’ It was only 
after the truce that some relief in this respect became possible. 

The question of transporting the troops naturally followed as soon 
as they were mobilized. This service had proven itself adequate during 
the campaign of 1866, but had been materially developed and enlarged 
since then, 

It had reached such a stage of perfection that it was ready to move 
the army as soon as the reserves had been brought in. The capacity of 


2The “Commissions for Railway Lines” and Railway Operating Commissions 
were transferred from Chaumont to Corbeil in February. The latter took chief control 
of all roads which were under the “‘ Commissions for Railway Lines” at Versailles. 

3 The number of cars which were furnished cannot be accurately given, since they 
were continually in motion; but it is possible that during the second half of the war 


about 30,000 axles were drawn from the roads at home. 
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single track roads had been enlarged to 12 and double track to 18 trains 
daily, and the rolling stock had been so increased that the transportation 
of a full army corps only required from 34 to 54 days. 
A careful supervision was established over all the roads leading to the 
seat of war, and this made it possible to use every one of them to its 
full capacity. 
The roads which had been opened just previous to the war were 
utilized to their utmost capacities. ‘Time tables had been arranged for 
them during the period of peace for such a contingency, and these time 
tables were suitably changed upon the opening of each new road. 
Whenever it became necessary to hurry the mobilization of certain parts 
of the troops, and then change the entire time table for a corps, addi- 
tional labor was required to arrange matters so that the full capacity of 
all the roads could be utilized. 
As a general rule the fighting portions were transported first and their 
trains next. Several lines were unhesitatingly used for the transporta- 
tion of the troops of the same corps, but intermingling troops of different 
corps on the same line was avoided as much as possible. 
In order to avoid the danger of a deficiency in the technical service of 
the roads, all of the railroad employés who were liable to military duty 
were called in later than the time fixed by law. 
Nine lines were disposable for the transportation of all the North and 
South German troops. 
For the North German corps : 
Line A.—Berlin,- Hanover,-Cologne,-Bingerbriick,-Neunkirchen. 
Line B.—Leipzig or Harburg,-Kreiensen,-Mosbach (near Biebrich), 
Line C.—Berlin,-Halle,-Cassel,-Frankfurt,-Mannheim,-Homburg. 
Line D.—Dresden or Leipzig,-Bebra,-Fulda,-Castel. 
Line 
Line F.—Muenster,-Dusseldorf,-Cologne,-Call. 

For the South German troops : 
Line 
Line 2.—NoOrdlingen,-Crailsheim,-Meckesheim. 
Line 3.—Wurzburg,-Mosbach,-Heidelberg. 

Four other subsidiary lines brought the troops from the northern 
provinces of Prussia to the main lines; but only four of the latter crossed 
the Rhine. 

The rolling stock of these lines was plentiful. The first ten army 
corps required only three-fifths of the cars and two-fifths of the locomo- 
tives, and then each car made only one trip. 

Those officers of the General Staff on duty at Berlin who were absent 
were ordered to their posts by telegraph during the night from July 15th 
to 16th. On the 17th each corps received its marching orders and time 
tables which had been prepared for the concentration. 
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In accordance with these each of the three armies were required to be 
ready for operations at the point designated for them on August 3d. The 
First Army on the line Saarlouis-Merzig; the Second at Volklingen, Saar- 
briicken and towards Saargemiind, and the Third on both banks of the 
Rhine at Landau and Carlsruhe, 

Of the reserves, the 12th (Royal Saxon) corps was ordered to be as- 
sembled at Kaiserslautern, and the combined gth corps at Hamburg and 
Zweibriicken on the same date. 

Thanks to the devoted energy of the railway directions, all preparations 
for the transportation were fully made according to plan. The troops 
completed their mobilization on July 23d, and their transportation ex masse 
began the next day. 

* * * * * * * * 

The main railroad lines, by which at the outbreak of the war the 
German forces had been transported to the frontiers, had since that time 
kept up the communication between the different corps and their home 
districts. The French roads were placed in operation as much as pos- 
sible, as the army gradually advanced, and when these did not furnish 
the requisite transportation the wagon roads of the country were used. 
(‘The communications of the Third Army with the rear had become par- 
ticularly long in consequence of the peculiar location of the frontier and 
the general direction of its march.) They were also threatened by the 
fortresses Bitsch, Pfalsburg and Toul, which still remained in possession 
of the enemy. 

The Third Army had at its general disposal between the frontier and 
home the Silesian, Saxon and South German lines, and they were dis- 
tributed generally in the following manner: Beginning at Kohlfurt the 
5th and 6th corps together used the line E, which went to Landau, via 
Leipzig, Hof, Wurzburg and Mainz, and the 11th corps line D, which 
went from Bebra to Mainz, via Fulda. The roads of Southern’ Bavaria, 
with their connections to Bruchsal, via Ulm, were assigned to the rst 
Bavarian corps and the troops of the Wiirtemberg division, while those 
from Regensburg, via Niirnberg, to Mannheim, served the 2d Bav- 


‘arian corps. The last named terminal point was the Chief Etappen 


station for the Third Army. 

While the troops were advancing over the Vosges, the General- 
Etappen-Inspection succeeded in reopening several of the lines in North* 
ern Alsace which had been partially destroyed by the French. The Field- 
Railroad Detachments Nos. 2 and 3 performed this work, and thus ex- 
tended the railroad communication from Landau, via Hagenau, to near 
Zabern, where the clearing up of an obstructed tunnel caused a delay of 
some duration. A Bavarian Field-Railroad Detachment, with the assist- 
ance of laborers from the vicinity, built a new road between Bruchsal 
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and Germersheim by August 14th. Two main Etappen roads led from 
Northern Alsace to the Third Army, which then occupied the district 
east of the Meurthe. The first went from Hagenau to Sarrebourg, via 
Bouxwiller and Fenestrange, the other from Weissenburg towards Marsal, 
via Niederbronn and Puberg. The former was used by the Prussians and 
Wiirtembergers, the latter by the Bavarians.* 

The transportation service for the Baden division, which had been 
detached for the siege of Strassburg and became the nucleus for a new 
corps, was conducted partly by rail via Weissenburg and partly by 
Etappen roads, which crossed the Rhine at Plettersdorf and Maxau. 
Vendenheim became the Chief Etappen station for the besiegers. 

The General-Etappen-Inspection, which, following the headquarters, 
arrived at Sarrebourg on August 14th and Nancy on August 18th, on the 
following day transferred the Chief Etappen station to the latter place, since 
the tunnel at Zabern had been cleared by that time and the railroad was 
open from Lunéville to Nancy. ‘The Etappen-Inspections of the three 
Prussian corps assumed the management of the line from Weissenburg to 
Nancy. It was at that time impossible to use the road further, since the 
opponent held Toul, and an attempt to go around it by rail failed on 
account of technical difficulties. On the further advance of this army, 
therefore, a new Etappen line was established from Nancy to Bar-le-Duc, 
via Columbey and Void. A shorter road via Gondreville and Ecrouves 
and north of Toul was used at the same time, but in a few days it was 
only passable for returning empty wagons. 

The movements of the armies after the battle of Sedan, the subse- 
quent investment of Paris and the establishment of a General Govern- 
ment in northeastern France in August, produced a material change in 
the communication of the Third Army and the Army of the Maas with 
the rear. An order was issued from the Grand Headquarters on Sep- 
tember 13th which regulated this according to the condition of affairs 
which at that time existed. 

In accordance with this order the railroad from Nancy to Epernay 
was assigned to the Third Army, and the Etappen road which had run 
from Pont-i-Mousson to Clermont-en-Argonne had been extended in a 
direction lying farther north for the use of the Army of the Maas. 

The railroad west of Toul had been placed in such good condition 
before that place fell that the whole line from Weissenburg to Nogent 
l’Artand was opened a few days after that event happened. The tunnel 
at Nanteuil sur Marne and the bridges over the Marne further west were 
also repaired as rapidly as possible in order to bring the terminal station 
on the road as near to the German positions at Paris as possible. This 

4 The Etappen roads further north were at first used by the Bavarians, but since the 
fortress of Bitsch was so near to them they were abandoned. 
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single line of railroad, which was at that time the only one which was 
available, transported the entire supplies for the Third Army, the subsist- 
ence for the Army of the Maas and the extensive siege material which 
was necessary for a regular attack on Paris. Parts of the latter had been 
loaded in cars, partly in Prussian fortresses and partly at Strassburg, 
during October, and had been gradually brought forward to Nantieul 
sur Marne, whence it was transported by wagon road, via Villeneuve St. 
Georges, to the siege park at Villacoublay, a distance of 12 (about 573) 
miles. In order to supply the Army of the Maas with subsistence, 
the Grand Headquarters had already contemplated opening some other 
portions of railroads, particularly the one from Chalons, via Reims, to 
Mitry, and on September 25th ordered the siege of Soissons, since this 
fortress still interrupted this road. 


Towards the end of September a field railroad, which had been in 
course of construction to circumvent Metz, was opened from Remilly to 
Pont-i-Mousson, and shortly thereafter a portion of the railroad of the 
Ardennes was opened by the pioneers north of Méziéres. 

* * * * * * * * 

To connect the investing army with home the railroad from Saar- 
briicken to Remilly, extended to Pont-i-Mousson, as above stated, fur- 
nished the main reliance, but the First Army also used some of the 
wagon roads lying farther north. 

* * * * * 

The advance of the First and Second Armies, wltich began after the 
fall of Metz, caused a general change in the communications of the Ger- 
man troops with the rear. 

On November oth the use of the railroads was particularly regulated by 
an order from the Grand Headquarters, which was to take effect when 
the line Reims,-Soissons,-Paris would be added by the capture of 
Soissons. 

The line Saarbriicken,-Metz,-Frouard,-Epernay and Reims was as- 
signed to the First Army. 

This same line, extended via Soissons to Paris, was assigned to the 
Army of the Maas. 

The Third Army retained the line Weissenburg,-Vendenheim,-Frou- 
ard,-Epernay,-Chateau Thierry,-Paris. 

As soon as the connection was again established between Kehl and 
Strassburg,’ the South German troops had the line via that route assigned 
to them for connection with their main line at Vendenheim. 

The line Weissenburg,-Frouard,-Blesme,-Chaumont-en-Bassigny, and 


5 The connection between Kehl and Strassburg for military trains was made on 


November 12th. 
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the line Neufchiteau,-Chaumont, in connection with the wagon road from 
Nancy to Neufchateau, were assigned to the Second Army. 

The circumstance that all of the railways which led to home used the 
stretch between Frouard and Blesme in common naturally limited their 
capacity subsequently, as it had done before. In addition to this, it first 
required great exertions on part of the Field-Railroad Detachments® to 
place these roads in such a condition that they could be used throughout 
their whole extent. 

The Field-Railroad Detachment No. 1 opened the line Epernay- 
Reims,-Soissons by the end of October, and the first section of Field- 
Railroad Detachment No. 4° had repaired all the damage on the line 
Vierzy,-Crépy-en-Valois,-Sévran by October 27th. The line Crépy,- 
Chantilly,-Gonesse was also placed in operation during October with 
the aid of French material and employés. 

The Field-Railroad Detachment No. 4 began clearing up the tunnel 
at Vierzy, which had been blown up in two places on October 9th. A part 
of the Field-Railroad Detachment No. 1 rendered it assistance during a 
part of the time. But the tunnel could not be made passable until 
November 18th, although the work was pushed night and day without in- 
termission. On and after the 2oth the trains for the Maas Army were 
then brought from Mitry to Gonesse.* 

During its march from Metz to the Champagne, the First Army 
had arranged the wagon roads via Briey, Damvillers, Dun-sur-Meuse, 
Vouziers to Rethel and via Etain, Verdun to Reims for its Etappen lines. 
After it had advanced, about the middle of November, in order to cover 
the investment of Paris, it maintained its communication with the rear 
by rail to Soissons and thence by the wagon roads via Noyon and 
Compitgne. 

The branches of the railway line Crepy-Chantilly, via Creil to Com- 
pi¢gne, Clermont and Beauvais, had already been rebuilt during October.’ 

In connection with its advance toward Amiens and Rouen, this army 
repaired the slightly damaged roads from Clermont to Amiens and from 
Amiens to Rouen. ‘The former was done by {a part of Field-Railroad 


6 It became apparent soon after the beginning of the war that the arrangement of 
the railroads which was to be used by all the troops needed a single head; and all the 
railroad troops, therefore, as a general rule, received their orders directly from the 
“Executive Commission” at the Grand Headquarters. It was only when a part of a 
railway served a single army exclusively that its management was left to that army. 

™ When this section moved to the portion of the road between Soissons and Reims 
on the 3oth it was attacked by Franctireurs in the forest north of Villers-Cotteréte. 

8 The road was opened for the transportation of the siege artillery of the Army of 
the Maas as far as Sévran in the middle of December. 

8 A temporary bridge had at first been constructed across the Oise. A permanent 
bridge was built, which, however, did not become passable until December 22d. 
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Detachment No. 1 and the latter by a detachment of the first company 
of field pioneers of the 8th corps. In this manner it opened for 
itself a railway leading from home to the region of its operations, and 
made the very important communication between the troops operating on 
the Somme and the Seine much easier. 

In order to relieve the portion of the road to Chantilly, which was 
used in common by the Army of the Maas and the First Army, as much 
as possible, the reconstruction of the road from Reims to Laon was 
begun as early as the middle of November. Immediately upon the fall 
of La Fére the road was repaired to that point; but the junction with 
Amiens was not effected until January 3d, since the work of the Field- 
Railroad Detachment No. 3, which was engaged on it, had been inter- 
rupted by the surprise of Ham on December oth. 

The railway which was assigned to the Third Army also required ex- 
tensive repairs between Nogent l’Artand, to which it had been opened 
after the fall of Toul, and the investing army at Paris. The two bridges 
across the Marne, above and below Esbly, and the one at Trilport, which 
had been destroyed, were rebuilt by portions of the Field-Railroad 
Detachment Nos. 2 and 3, the Bavarian Field-Railroad Detachment, 
the thira company of garrison pioneers of the 8th corps and the 
Bavarian company of Etappen engineers. 

The tunnel at Armentitres, which had been blown up, was recon- 
structed by November 11th by a part of the Field-Railroad Detachment 
No. 3. In the meantime the first section ,of the Field-Railroad Detach- 
ment No. 2 had been ordered to repair the tunnel at Nanteuil, which had 
been completely destroyed at its northern entrance. It again fell in on 
November gth, and then it was circumvented by a new road which had 
been already begun on October rgth." This became passable on Novem- 
ber 18th and the whole line was opened on the 23d. 

Lagny became the Chief Etappen station for the Third Army, and 
Esbly and Meaux were also used as points for unloading trains." 

In place of the wagon roads Epernay,-Montmirail,-Coulommiers, 
Tournan, with their extensions to Corbeil and Villeneuve St. Georges, 
which had been used as Etappen lines, the roads from Meaux and 
Lagny to Corbeil and Villeneuve were afterward used by the troops 
stationed south of Paris.” 


1 The 1st company of garrison pioneers of the 11th corps, from Strassburg ; the 2d 
of the 6th corps and the 2d and 3d of the 11th corps, from home, also assisted in this 
work, 

1! Baires became an unloading station for the siege artillery of the Army of the 
Maas. 

12 The permanent bridge at Corbeil was rebuilt by December 28th in accordance 
with the orders of the General-Etappen-Inspection of the Third Army, 
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The communications of the Second Army with the rear were not in 
as favorable condition as those of the Third Army. An order had been 
issued from army headquarters on November 6th to begin the repair of the 
railroad from Blesme to Chamous as soon as the army advanced towards 
the line Troyes-Chaumont, in order to obtain a railway instead of com- 
munication by the Etappen wagon road from Nancy via Chaumont-en- 
Bassigny. 

On the portion between Joinville and Chaumont the bridges above 
and below Villiers-sur-Marne as well as north of Francois had been 
destroyed. This work wascompleted on December 7th by the first section 
of Field-Railroad Detachment No. 4, assisted by the first company of 
garrison pioneers of the 5th corps. These troops had no escort, and 
they were compelled in the beginning to protect themselves against roving 
bands of Franctireurs. 

The army had in the meantime advanced towards Pithiviers, and then 
in order to continue the railway communications further west it was 
determined to use the line via Chatillon-sur-Seine and Troyes to Mont- 
erau. It was opened to Troyes on December gth by the first section of 
Field-Railroad Detachment No. 4. But it was not continued beyond this 
point, in consequence of the great damage which had been done to the 
bridges across the Seine at Nogent and Montereau.” All the available 
forces were then placed at work on the road from Chaumont to Orléans 
via Chatillon, Nuits sur Armancon, Moret, Montmargis and Juvisy. But as 
a great many difficulties had to be overcome here, the western terminal 
station for the Second Army was at first Joinville, and after the middle of 
December, Troyes. The Etappen wagon roads went from the latter 
place to Pithiviers via Sens and Nemours. In view of the length and in- 
security of this line, the Grand Headquarters authorized, as early as the 
end of November, the Second Army to draw its subsistence and ammun- 
ition from the supplies of the ‘Third Army and their trains to move for- 
ward as far as Lagny. But from that point even, the trains of the troops 
which had advanced in the direction of Orléans had to travel a distance 
of 18 (about 86}) miles. 

The repair of the portion from Juvisy had been begun immediately 
after the first occupation of Orléans by a part of the Bavarian Field- 
Railroad Detachment. 

But since no locomotive could be placed in repair until November 7th the 
traffic on this road before the battle of Coulmiers was small and conducted 
with horses. Nevertheless two large commissary trains standing in the 
depot were saved upon the fall of Orléans by the locomotive just referred 


13 The Bavarian Field-Railroad Détachment, together with a part of the Bavarian 
company of Etappen engineers, had been engaged on the reconstruction of the bridge at 
Montereau from November 2oth to December 22d. 
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to. The traffic was carried on between Corbeil and Etampes, via Juvisy, 
until November 2oth. 

In the meantime the rst Bavarian corps had, in the further progress 
of its operations, transferred its communications to Chartres. A horse 
railroad had been opened to this place from Versailles, via Rambouillet, 
for the troops sent west of Paris as early as the beginning of November 
by the second section of the Bavarian Field-Railroad Detachment.” 

After the re-occupation of Orléans the road Corbeil,-Juvisy,-Orléans 
was opened for regular use, partially by locomotives and partially by 
horses, by orders from the headquarters of the Second Army. Although 
this arrangement had not the capacity of a through line for locomotives, 
yet a better connection was made with the Third Army, and _ particularly 
with the Chief Etappen station at Lagny. Besides this there was a 
scarcity of rolling stock.” Only two locomotives and eighty cars were 
available. 

The communications with the rear became more extended when the 
Second Army advanced towards Le Mans. It was therefore considered 
a great advantage when the road was opened from Chaumont to Juvisy 
on January 13th.” Its repair was much delayed by numerous enterprises 
of the enemy against it and by bad weather. 

The line Corbeil,-Montargis,-Moret, on which the bridge at 
Souppes had been blown up, and the line Moret,-Brienon were repaired 
about the end of December or beginning of January by the first section of 
the Bavarian Field-Railroad Detachment." The bridge over the Arman- 
con, east of Brienon,” which had also been destroyed, was repaired between 
January 5th and roth by Field-Railroad Detachment No. 2 and the second 
company of garrison pioneers of the 6th corps. The second section of Field- 
Railroad Detachment No. 4 had been ordered, after completing the 
tunnel at Vierzy, to rebuild the bridge across the Armancon at Nuits, 
which had been blown up at two places and was impassable throughout 
nearly its whole length. It could not, however, begin the main part of 
the work, on account of the insecurity of the place, until December roth.” 


M4 This road was extended to Courville on November 24th. 

15 Some rolling stock was captured at Vierzon by the 6th division of cavalry and 
brought to Orléans by wagon roads. In the beginning of January an additional loco- 
motive was brought from Chaumont. 

16 The intention of repairing the line Bretigny-Vendome was abandoned, in conse- 
quence of the great damage which had been done to it. 

17 The Field-Railroad Detachment No, 2 and the 2d company of garrison pioneers 
also did some work between Corbeil and Montargis, after they had been employed a short 
time on the line Juvisy-Orleans. 

18 At Crécy, about 3 1-2 kilometres (about 2 1-6 miles) east of Brienon. 

19 The section which reached Chaumont on November 25th destroyed the road to 
Langres beyond Foulain on November 27th. When General Baron von der Goltz be- 
sieged this fortress, toward the end of December, the road was rebuilt, but again broken 
up as soon as he left. 
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After December 18th the first section assisted.” This work was completed 
on January r2th and the railroad front Orléans to home was thus opened. 
It is true, however, that the distance by this route was nearly roo (about 
481) miles, or about double that by the straight route Orléans,-Nancy. 

In the meantime the fall of Mézitres had opened a second through 
railway route. The Grand Headquarters had contemplated the repair of 
the line Metz,-Diedenhofen,-Méziéres,-Riems even before Metz fell, and 
had ordered the Field-Railroad Detachment No. 1, in the middle of 
November, while the sieges of Diedenhofen and Montmédy were still in 
progress, to begin work on the line between the different fortresses. 
After they had repaired the part between Metz and Longuyon, they 
reached the latter place on November 17th, but were employed until the 
26th in guarding their material and the roads, in consequence of the weak- 
ness of the force which had advanced towards Longwy and the activity 
of the garrison of this fortress. On the 3oth a part of the company was 
detached for duty with the First Army, and the remainder prosecuted the 
work which had been begun until January 2oth and also repaired the 
bridge across the Chiers at Colmey and the tunnel at Montmédy. The 
road between Longuyon and Cons Lagrandville, which was of importance 
in the siege of Longwy, was also opened with the assistance of pioneers.” 
Montmédy and Méziéres furnished the serviceable rolling stock which 
was required. 

Since there was a prospect that about the middle of January a new 
line would be opened both in the northern as well as in the southern 
portion of the seat of war a different assignment of the French railroads 
was made on January 11th by the Grand Headquarters. 

The northern line Saarbriicken,-Metz,-Diedenhofen,-Méziéres,-Reims,- 
La Fére,-Amiens,-Rouen, with the branches leading to Mitry and Genosse 
via Soissons and Compiégne, were assigned for the exclusive use of the 
First Army and the Army of the Maas.” ‘The central road from Strass- 
burg and Weissenburg to Lagny via Vendenheim and Nancy, to which 
the road Blainville la Grande,-Epinal was added, was assigned for the 
general use of the Third Army, but at the same time to serve the Second 
Army and the newly organized Army of the South, under General Man- 
teuffel, as far as Blesme. Beyond this place the Second Army and the 
2d and 7th corps were ordered to use the southern line Blesme,-Nuits,- 
Juvisy,-Orléans in company. 

After the northern line was opened on January 21st, the communica- 


2 A part of the Ist section and the Ist company of garrison pioneers of the 5th 
corps were employed during some time afterward at the bridge at Villiers sur Marne, 
which had been injured by high water, 

21 3d company garrison pioneers of the gth corps. 

22 The roads Metz,-Frouard,-Reims,-Epernay,-Reims,-Clermont-en-Argonne and the 
roads from Amiens and Beauvais to Creil also belonged to this northern line. 
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tions with the rear were in a much more favorable condition, and especi- 
ally since the repair of the parts of the railroads which were contiguous 
to the region of operations had made considerable progress. 

A part of Field-Railroad Detachment No. 1 completed one track on 
the road Compiégne,-La Fére by January roth and the other by January 
18th, and thus a closer connection was obtained between those portions of 
the First Army which were operating on the Upper Somme and the 
investing army at Paris.” 

The headquarters of the Third Army had as early as the end of 
December ordered the second section of the Bavarian Field-Railroad De- 
tachment to open the road Versailles, Houdan for horse cars for the benefit 
of the 5th division of cavalry, which had been sent to the west of Paris.™ 
This section also repaired the bridge across the Eure east of Dreux by 
January 2rst. 

As soon as Le Mans was taken by the Second Army the repair of the 
road Chartres,-Le Mans was prosecuted vigorously. Field-Railroad De- 
tachment No. 2 and the second company of the garrison pioneers of the 
6th corps were assigned to this work and completed the part between 
Nogent-le-Rotron and Le Mans by January 17th and the branch to Conlie 
by the rgth. The bridge across the Eure at Courville, for which the 
second section of the Bavarian Field-Railroad Detachment had begun 
the preliminary work as early as the end of November, was completed on 
January 24th. The whole road from Versailles was opened on January 29th 
and its business carried on with the rolling stock captured in Le Mans. 
The traffic between the lines Nuits,-Juvisy and Versailles,-Le Mans was 
carried on by wagon trains via the country roads from Versailles to 
Juvisy. This Etappen line served as a communication for the troops 
in the vicinity of Le Mans, and the railway Nuits,-Juvisy,-Orléans was 
assigned to the troops on the Loire. The first section of the Bavarian 
Field-Railroad Detachment opened this railroad as far as Blois by 
January 24th. 

While the railroad system for the use of the German Army was thus 
extending westward, considerable trouble had again occurred on two of 
the lines toward the east. The bridge at Fontenoy-sur-Moselle, on the 
central line, was blown up by Franctireurs on January 22d, and all trains 
for the Second and Third Armies were compelled to reach Epernay via 
Metz and Reims. Three days later the enemy destroyed the bridge at 
Brienon, which had just been reconstructed, and the one at La Roche, 


23 The 16th brigade of infantry, which had been ordered to Tergnier for the decisive 
battle which was expected to take place at St. Quentin, was compelled to go via Reims. 

*# Lieutenant-Colonel Reigel had succeeded, after experiencing great difficulties, in 
bringing two locomotives to Houdan from Marcilly sur Eure via Dreux, but they could 
not be made ready for service until the end of January. 
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both on the central line, and tore up the rails at various places in that 
vicinity. The Field-Railroad Detachment No. 5 succeeded in repairing 
the bridge at Fontenoy sur Moselle,” so that cars could be pushed over 
it by January 31st; but it was not fully serviceable for traffic until Feb- 
ruary 4th. The bridge at Brienon, on which the woodwork had been 
damaged, and the railway in its vicinity was repaired by the second 
section of the Field-Railroad Detachment No. 4 by February 5th. One 
arch of the bridge at La Roche™ had been completely destroyed. It was 
replaced by February gth by the first section of the Bavarian Field-Railroad 
Detachment and the first company of garrison pioneers of the 5th corps. 
The Second Army was subsequently compelled to make joint use of the 
road to Lagny until the cessation of hostilities. 

In addition to the heavy demands which were thus already made upon 
this railway line, its service was also claimed by the corps operating 
south of it. 

When the 14th corps advanced to Dijon, its communications with the 
rear went from Blainville la Grande via Epinal, Vesoul and Gray. On the 
branch road from Blainville the Field-Railroad Detachment No. 5” re- 
paired the bridges at Bayon and Langley, as well as the viaduct north of 
Epinal, and opened the road to Epinal by December 14th. It also repaired 
the bridges at Aillevillers in the beginning of January; but the road 
south of Epinal could not be used for a long time afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the great damage done to the viaduct at Xertigny. 

When General von Werder moved to the left in January, he was com- 
pelled to change his Etappen line, and he then led it, at first, via Epinal, 
Plombiéres and Lure. While most of the columns of this corps used this 
road, the new supplies were sent by the communications of the troops 
investing Belfort—that is, via Lunéville and Strassburg. 

It should be here stated that the General Government of Alsace had 
during the same half of October ordered the second company of garrison 
pioneers of the 8th corps to repair the road between Strassburg and 
Colmar, which had been broken in many places. This was dune, 
and thus served as the Etappen line for the rst and 4th division of 
reserves. It was opened to Miilhausen by the end of November and to 
Dammerkirch and Sintheim soon afterwards. During his combats on the 
Lisaine General von Werder connected with this road, but intended, as 
soon as he again took the offensive, to reconstruct the old Etappen line 
via Epinal. 


% East of Toul. 

26 Between Brienon and Joigny. 

27 General von Werder had organized a railroad troop from his pioneer companies 
for the use of his corps as early as the beginning of October. This was enlarged at the 
end of November, and then called Field-Railroad Detachment No. 5. 
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General von Manteuffel also intended to connect the communications of 
the 2d and 7th corps with that point. But when these two corps were 
concentrated west of the high plateau of Langres, the line of the Second 
Army, which had been used by the 7th corps in its advance on 
Chatillon-sur-Seine, was assigned to them. 

The repair of the railroad from Nuits sur Armancon to Dijon was 
also begun.™ But since all the connections which touched the high 
plateau seemed to be threatened by Garibaldi’s troops and the garrison of 
Langres, the headquarters of the Army of the South did not establish an 
Etappen line from the railroad Nuits,-Chatillon, but ordered the troops, 
columns and trains which were coming up to march via Epinal. 

As soon as all the wagon roads south of this place were again liber- 
ated by the victory on the Lisaine, General von Manteuffel established 
an Etappen line for the 22d and 7th corps to Gray, via St. Loup les 
Luxeuil and Vesoul. The 14th corps at first used the road Epinal,- 
Xertigny,-Bains,-St. Loup,-Lure, but as soon as it began its march to the 
right it transferred it via Vesoul also. The 4th division of reserves alone 
retained its connection via Dammerkirch. 

In the meantime the Field-Railroad Detachment No. 5 resumed its 
work on January 21st on the railroad Epinal,-Vesoul,-Gray, and opened 
the part south of the viaduct of Xertigny to Vesoul in six days. This work 
had been interrupted by the advance of the French Army of the East. 
But since this viaduct still remained impassable,” the Army of the South 
was limited to the wagon road Etappen line from Epinal throughout the 
whole of its operations against that Army. 

It was only after the cessation of hostilities had been extended to this 
part of the seat of war that the communications with the rear assumed 
a more favorable condition. 

The work on the railroad Nuits,-Dijon, which had been interrupted 
several times,” was vigorously prosecuted after February 7th. The bridge 
at Buffon, which was rebuilt about the end of January, was again 
destroyed by the enemy during the night from February 2d to 3d. The 
second section of Field-Railroad Detachment No. 4 made it passable a 
second time, and pushed the work so vigorously that the road was 
opened to Dijon on February rrth. Thus the Army of the South finally 
obtained a railway which reached its scene of operations. 


The Field Railroad Troops of the German army employed in France 


% The second section of Field-Railroad Detachment No. 4 began this work on 
January 21; made the bridge across the Armancon at Buffon, of which one arch had been 
destroyed, passable by January 25th, but was called away to Brienon on the following 


da 


2 The work on this viaduct was delayed in consequence of the Field-Railroad De- 
tachment No. 5 being sent to repair the bridge at Fontenoy. 
30 The sections which were at work here were called off to Brienon. 
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were Field-Railroad Detachments 1-5 inclusive, the Bavarian Field- 
Railroad Detachment and the following pioneers, viz.: 2d and 3d 
companies of the’3d corps, 2d and 3d companies of the 4th corps, rst 
company of the 5th corps, 2d company of the 6th corps, a detachment 
of the 3d company of the 8th corps, rst, 2d and 3d companies of the 
11th corps and a detachment of the Bavarian company of Etappen 
engineers. 


It is to be regretted that no detailed data are given in this history 
of the number of kilometers which each subdivision of the German 
army passed over from the morning of July 17th, when the mobilization 
was ordered, until the night of August 5th, which was the day before 
the battles of Woerth and Spicheren. 

A general idea can, however, be formed from the following state- 
ment: 

The concentration of the German corps had been completed and 
their transportation ex masse began on July 23d. In the night of August 
5th, or in fourteen days, the Grand Headquarters of the German forces 
were at Metz, The 7th and 8th corps and the 3d division of cavalry 
of the First Army were close up to the French frontier and the rst 
corps and two regiments of the 1st division of cavalry were west of the 
Rhine. The headquarters of this army were at Tholey. 

The headquarters of the Second Army were at Kaiserslautern. The 
3d and 4th corps were close up to the French frontier. The gth corps 
and the Guards near by, and the roth and r2th corps were west of the 
Rhine. The 5th division of cavalry was in front of the First Army 
and the 6th division in front of the Second Army. The Saxon divi- 
sion of cavalry was with its corps (the 12th). 

The Third Army, after the engagement at Weissenburg on the 4th, 
had advanced and was concentrated around Woerth, its headquarters 
being at Salz. It had the 5th and 11th corps, the rst and 2d Bavarian 
corps, the provincial corps of General von Werder, which was composed 
of the Baden and Wiirtemburg Field Divisions, and the 4th division of 
cavalry with it. 

So that on the night spoken of there were fourteen corps and five 
divisions and two regiments of cavalry west of the Rhine. Of these, nine 
corps and four divisions of cavalry were close up to the enemy. 


STATISTICS DERIVED FROM THE LAST AND PRECEDING 
NUMBERS OF THE HISTORY. 
When the war first began the following organization was ordered for 
the different armies : 
First Army—7th and 8th army corps and 3d division of cavalry. 
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Second Army—The Guards, 3d, 4th and roth army corps and sth and 
6th divisions of cavalry. 

Third Army—s5th, 11th, 1st Bavarian, 2d Bavarian army corps, Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden field divisions and 4th cavalry division. 

The gth and r2th corps constituted the reserve, and the ist, 2d and 
6th corps, as well as the rst and 2d divisions of cavalry, were unassigned. 

The 17th division of infantry, the landwehr division of the Guards 
and the rst, 2d and 3d landwehr divisions were assigned to the defence 
of the sea’coasts. The division of Hessians took the place of the 17th 
division of infantry in the gth corps. 

The 1st corps was subsequently added to the First Army, and it then 
numbered 75 battalions, 64 squadrons and 45 batteries (270 guns). 

The 2d, 9th and t2th corps were subsequently added to the Second 
Army, and it then numbered 206 battalions, 164 squadrons, and 119 
batteries (714 guns). 

The 6th corps and 1st division of cavalry were subsequently added 
to the Third Army, and it then numbered 153 battalions, 134 squadrons 
and 96 batteries (576 guns). 

The normal organization of a corps was 2 divisions of 2 brigades 
each and 1 battalion of riflemen ; each brigade consisted of 2 regiments 
of 3 battalions each. In addition there were 8 squadrons of cav- 
alry and 14 batteries (84 guns) to each corps, besides 3 companies of 
engineers. 

The normal organization of a division of cavalry was 24 squadrons 
and 6 guns. 


The bloodiest four battles of the war were Gravelotte-St. Privat, 
August 18th; Vionville-Mars la Tour, August 16th; Worth, August 6th, 
and Sedan, September 1st. The first two were fought between the First and 
Second Armies and the French army, commanded by Marshal Bazaine; 
the third between the Third Army and the French army, commanded by 
Marshal MacMahon, and the fourth between the Third Army and the 
Army of the Maas and the French army, commanded by Marshal 
MacMahon. 

In the battle of Gravelotte-St. Privat the German troops numbered 
178,818 infantry, 35,814 horses and 726 guns. Their total loss amounted 
to 899 officers and 19,260 men; 328 officers were killed and 571 
wounded ; 4,909 men were killed and 13,858 were wounded and 493 were 
missing. This battle completed the investment of Metz. The most 
desperate fighting was by the Guards at St. Privat. The losses of 
the different corps were as follows : Guards, 307 officers and 7,923 men; 
gth corps, 199 officers and 3,888 men; 8th corps, 178 officers and 3,085 
men; 12th (Royal Saxon), 106 officers and 2,113 men, and the 2d, 55 
officers and 1,193 men, 
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In the battle of Vionville-Mars la Tour the German troops numbered 
64,246 infantry, 13,171 horses and 246 guns. Their total loss amounted 
to 711 officers and 15,079 men. ‘This battle is remarkable for the fact 
that the 3d corps and sth and 6th cavalry divisions held nearly the whole 
of Bazaine’s army nearly all day. The roth corps came up in the after- 
noon. It was at a very critical moment of this battle, near noon, when 
the famous charge was made by the cavalry commanded by General von 
Bredow. The French were on the point of enveloping the 3d corps, and 
thus obtaining the straight road. to Verdun. There were no troops 
available but three squadrons of the Magdeburg Cuirassier regiment No. 7 
and three squadrons of the Altmark Uhlan regiment No. 16. General 
von Bredow deployed these six squadrons into a single line, charged 
through the lines of the best infantry and artillery of the French army, 
encountered an overwhelming force of French cavalry; then sounded 
the recall and charged back through the artillery and infantry lines. He 
lost about 50 per cent of his force, but stunned the French so that they 
did not attempt a forward movement on that day. ‘The most remarkable 
thing, it seems to me, is that the overwhelming French cavalry did not 
pursue him beyond their lines except with a line of skirmishers. 

The losses of the different corps in this battle were as follows: 3d 
corps, 310 officers and 6,641 men; roth corps, 202 officers and 4,945 
men; gth corps, 42 officers and 1,194 men; 8th corps, 55 officers and 
995 men ; Guards, 20 officers and 200 men; 5th cavalry division, 62 offi- 
cers and 830 men, and the 6th cavalry division, 20 officers and 274 men, 

The strength of the German forces engaged at Worth is not given; 
but the 5th, r1th, rst and 2d Bavarian corps and the Wiirtemberg division 
were engaged. Their loss was 489 officers and 10,153 men. The brunt 
of this battle was borne by the 5th and 11th corps. 

The strength of the Third Army and the Army of the Maas together 
on August 22d was 183,923 infantry and pioneers, 35,364 cavalry and 801 
guns. Between this date and September 1st they fought the battle at 
Beaumont and several minor engagements. The loss during this period 
did not probably exceed 6,000 men. ‘Their loss at Sedan on September 
Ist was 465 officers and 8,459 men. 

The loss of the different corps was as follows:—u1st Bavarian, 120 
officers and 1,988 men; 2d Bavarian, 93 officers and 1,888 men; 11th corps, 
100 officers and 1,456 men; 12th (Royal Saxon), 62 officers and 1,365 men, 
and the 5th corps, 47 officers and 973 men. 

The losses suffered during the war by the German Army are as 
follows:— 

Killed outright or died in consequence of their wounds: 1,871 officers, 
8 medical officers, 1 chaplain, 1 paymaster, 26,397 men and 7,325 horses, 

Wounded: 4,184 officers, 51 medical officers, 3 chaplains, 1 paymaster, 
84,304 men and 5,547 horses. 
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Missing: 102 officers, 22 medical officers, 1 paymaster, 2 commissaries, 
12,752 men and 1,723 horses. 

Total: 6,157 officers, 81 medical officers, 4 chaplains, 3 paymasters, 2 
commissaries, 123,453 men and 14,595 horses. 

In addition to this, 2 railroad officials were killed, 5 wounded and 27 
missing. Total, 34. 14 officials were killed and 17 wounded by railroad 
accidents. 

The percentage of the loss for the South German troops was about 
equal to the percentage of troops furnished by them. 

The total number of deaths in the German Army during the war was 
40,743. The total number of Germans who entered France was 1,147,161 
The percentage of deaths was therefore about 3.55. The total number 
of deaths from disease was 12,147, or about 1.05 per cent. 

The Germans also lost 1 color and 6 guns, but two of the latter were 
retaken in Metz. 

They took prisoner or drove into Belgium and Switzerland over 
725,000 men of the French Army and Navy, and captured 107 Eagles 
and colors, 1,915 field pieces and mitrailleuses and 5,526 heavy guns. 

362,662 rounds of field artillery ammunition and about 30,000,000 
cartridges for small arms were expended. 

According to General Vincent's paper on the “ Military Power of the 
United States,” the number of troops called out by the United States 
during our Civil War, reduced to the 3 years’ standard, was 2,228,843, or 
nearly twice the number of German troops which entered France. 

The total number of deaths in the United States Army during the 
Civil War was 280,539, or about 12.6 per cent. In the German Army it 
was 3.55. The total number of deaths from disease was 184,650, or about 
8.3 per cent. In the German Army it was 1.05. As the length of service 
of our troops was five times as great as the Franco-German campaign; as 
our troops had no such shelter as the German troops; as our troops 
marched longer distances over very much worse roads and many cam- 
paigned in a far more unhealthy country than France, this percentage 
makes an excellent showing for our sanitary service as compared with 
that of the German Army. 

The percentage of officers to men killed in the German Army was 
about 7. In our war it was about 53. The percentage of killed or died 
of wounds in the German Army was about 2.5. In our army about 4.3. 

The cessation of hostilities was agreed upon at Parison January 28th, 
1871; the preliminary treaty of peace on February 26th, 1871, and the 
final treaty of peace was concluded at Frankfort on the Main on May ro, 
1871. The last German troops left France, under the command of 
General von Manteuffel, on September 16th, 1873. ° 

On February 8th, 1871, the strength of the French Army behind the 
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Mayenne was, 4,952 officers, 227,361 men, 26,797 horses and 74 batteries 
with 430 guns. 


The total amount of ammunition expended during the various sieges 
in France was as follows, viz. :— 
At Lichtenburg, August 9th—(Could not be fixed). 

At Pfalzburg, August roth and 14th and November 24th—About 3,280 
rounds of artillery ammunition. 

At Toul, August 16th and 23d and September roth and 23d—s5,034 
rounds. 

At Metz, August 14th-October 28th— 4,887 rounds. 

At Strassburg, August 23d-September 27th—196,506 rounds from siege 
guns, 5,593 from field guns and 192,048 cartridges for small arms. 

At Bitsch, August 23d and September 11th-17th—Over 7,100 rounds. 

At Verdun, August 24th and October 13th-15th—8,117 rounds. 

At Soissons, October 12th-:5th—8,310 rounds, 

At Schlettstadt, October 2oth-24th—1,982 rounds. 

At Neu-Breisach, November 2d-1oth—8,696 rounds. 

At Diedenhofen, November 22d-24th—16,605 rounds. 

At La Fére, November 25th-26th—1,832 rounds. 

At Belfort, December 3d, 1870-February 13th, 1871—112,460 rounds of 
artillery ammunition and 5,564 cartridges for small arms. 

At Montmédy, December 12th and 13th—z,985 rounds. 

At Paris, December 22d, 1870-January 26th, 1871—110,286 rounds. 

At Péronne, December 28th, 1870-January 2d, 1871—4,g00 rounds. 

At Rocroy, January 5th, 1871—1,518 rounds. 

At Longwy, January 17th-24th—6,323 rounds of artillery and 14 of mitrail- 
leuse. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF SICK DURING THE CAMPAIGN As 
WELL AS THE PERCENTAGE ON FEBRUARY i9TH, 1871. 
DuRInG THE | On Fesrvuary 
CAMPAIGN. 197TH, 1871. 
8th come 25.0 22.0 
| verve int 21.0 
ivision of reserve infantry 11. 7.0 
| First ARMY......... } 8d division of caval 9.0 6.0 
| 5th division of cavalry 14.0 6.0 
8d brigade of cavalry of the Guards 15.0 12.0 
(8d co! 39.0 80.0 
ons 33.5 22.7 
Seconp ARMY....... let division Of 13.5 7.0 
Oth division Of 16.0 10.5 
Heappen troops... 27.0 12.8 
32.0 15.8 
11.2 7.9 
r division of the Guards . ino 30 
vision of the 
THIRD ARMY......... Bavarian 52.0 21.0 
Siege artillery at Paris...................... 15.7 14.1 
The Guards (exclusive of 3d brigade of cav.) 26.2 20.6 
12th (Royal Saxon) corps ................... 26.0 22.2 
ARMY OF THE Maas. { Wiirtumberg division........................ 17.6 13.5 
1, Siege artillery at 13.4 13.4 
rps, includi i troops besi 
Belfort and the detachment 20.5 19.8 
Troops of the General Government of 10.9 7.3 t 
17.2 11.5 
bed * @B 9.8 
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TABLE OF THE TOTAL EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ARMY DURING THE 
WAR OF 1870-71. 


MosILe, Tora. 

Horses, |PANE ANP) norses. HoRsEs. 
August, 780,723 213,159 402,666 37,214 | 1,183,389 250,373 
813,280 | 218,093 | 350,238 34,100 | 1,163,518 252,193 
October, 840,857 | 225,401 369,799 33,785 | 1,210,656 259,186 
827,271 225,856 | 390,380 32,610 | 1,217,651 258,457 
841,196 | 227,860 | 404,611 31,618 | 1,245,807 259,478 
913,967 | 232,869 398,826 31,619 | 1,812,798 264,308 
936,915 | 232,398 | 413,872 31,337 | 1,350,787 263,735 
March, © sccrvcesastesccseesoses 925,800 | 233,196 | 424,608 82,312 | 1,350,408 265,508 
April, » sibpneeeiensesaedoered 717,572 205,936 | 366,614 34,730 | 1,084,186 240,656 
May, gaeeeceesesebeenennce 671,451 195,712 320,248 33,548 991,699 229,255 
June, 502,815 | 155,378 | 366,392 57,568 869,207 212,946 


TOTAL STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ARMY DURING THE WAR 1870-71, ACCORDING TO 


STATES. 
PARTICIPATED IN THE 
REMAINED aT Home. 
ENTERED FRANCE. 
OFFICERS, OFFICERS, 
SURGEONS SURGEONS 
MEN. MEN. 
OFFICIALS. OFFICIALS, 
Prussia, including the smaller States of the North 
German Confederation. 26,822 847,796 7,039 244,595 
438 18,676 121 8,112 
r Total of North German Confederation, ...... 27,862 922,744 7,542 268,070 
#3842 130,902 1,352 44,004 
ins. 828 29,410 264 13,060 
574 30,198 161 13,604 
Total of South German States. .............. 5,039 190,500 1,777 70,668 
33,101 1,113,254 9,319 338,788 


* And 797 civil officials. 
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TOTAL ERSATZ SENT TO THE GERMAN ARMY FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 
UNTIL THE BEGINNING OF MARCH. 


NON- 
COMMIS’D 
4-PDR. €-ppr. 
From THe Ersatz OF THE OFFICERS. HORSES. Guus. Guus. 
PRIVATES. 
97 17,471 1,19 14 
2d 101 11,962 296 es ee 
125 17,096 069 2 
118 9,910 1,114 we ee 
96 13,838 1,749 1 
71 13,520 1,044 10 2 
115 11,933 1,876 9 o 
27 4,649 377 3 
Total for the North German Confederation. 1,308 161,420 17,090 90 2 
Ist and 2d 770 47,487 3,005 13 10 
Wiirtemberg field division..... ...............+. 7 7,886 938 1 ee 
Baden field 18 3,847 325 
Total for the South German States ......... 864 59,170 4,922 14 10 
2,172 220,590 22,012 lu4 12 
TOTAL STRENGTH OF THE GERMAN ERSATZ TROOPS AT THE BEGINNING OF 
MARCH, 1871. 
NON-COMMISSIONED 
FOR THE OFFICERS OFFICERS HORSES. 
AND PRIVATES. 
1st corps. 195 11,490 1,649 
2d 182 10,310 1,329 
3d - 165 11,882 1,700 
4th * 205 11,000 1,733 
Sth “ 156 9,905 1,707 
6th “* 186 11,527 1,664 
7th “ 166 10,373 1,266 
Sh 231 13,522 1,240 
%h “ 216 11,887 1,386 
10th “ 1% 10,028 2,011 
lith “ 163 9,266 1,410 
1%th “ 151 12,044 1,617 
2th division 5,987 637 
Total for the North German Confederation 2,477 148,663 21,435 
Ist and 2d Bavarian corps 653 37,879 3,643 
Wirtemberg field 115 *11,509 
Baden field division............ ..... 43 6,633 584 
Total for the South German States. 811 56,021 5,168 


* This includes the depot troops. 
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MINA AND HIS THREE HUNDRED. 
BY CAPTAIN REUBEN M. POTTER, U. S. A. 


“Of that three hundred give but three 
To make a new Thermopyle.”—Ayron, 


(Concluded from page 273.) 
III. 


I HAVE but an imperfect chronology of the twenty days during which 
the siege of Fort Sombrero lasted, from the 31st of June to the rgth of 
July, both inclusive. Mina went out on the night of the 8th. It was 
probably two or three days before he could make the unsuccessful attempt 
at relief, and as many more before his order to evacuate was passed into 
the fort. I do not know whether it had been received or not when the 
flag of truce was sent out, but if it had been, the sufferings of the garrison 
and the doubtful possibility of escape justified the step. 

The enemy’s hill battery had opened a practicable breach in the wall 
of Guadalupe, the rubbish from which had filled the fosse; and a new 
work had been thrown up behind the opening. General Bradburn, in 
speaking of this juncture, mentioned a thoughtless act of h’s own, which 
he regretted a moment after it was done. He took advantage of the late 
pause in the firing to walk down the slope of the breach to a footing 
beyond the filled up ditch, and then back again, which he did without 
difficulty, not reflecting that he was showing the enemy the facility of a 
road they soon expected to travel. 

On the evening of the 17th, which was, I think, the next day after the 
flag was sent out, Colonel Young called on General Moreno to consult 
with him about carrying out Mina’s order for evacuation. 

General Don Pedro Moreno was one of those mixed characters of fit- 
ful merit which history often exhibits, and fiction more rarely portrays 
with an aspect of probability. He had sacrificed a fortune to his country, 
yet avaricious thrift was continually cropping out through his patriotism, 
He had often risked, and soon after gave his life bravely to the same 
cause; yet, during the present siege, he had shown as little energy and 
daring as any prominent man in the garrison. His position of local 
commander, controlling the mercantile and money market of the Port, 
had, before the siege begun, given him a broker’s opportunity to oppress 
the foreign auxiliaries, which he used to his own profit. He was conse- 
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quently hated by most of them. Robinson dwells much on this; but 
there may have been blame on both sides. Anglo-Americans of the 
lower class are apt to be rough and overbearing towards a people whom 
they view as their inferiors, a class which it would be hard to enumerate. 
This white-man-ism may have been felt at Sombrero by Moreno as well 
as his men; and a selfish man is liable to show resentment in a selfish 
way. 

When Colonel Young called on General Moreno, he found him in 
consultation with some of his native officers, and also with Major Mauro, 
who commanded Mina’s nearly extinct cavalry, and was, I think, at this 
time acting as Mayor de /a Plura,or Prevost-Marshal. Mina seems to 
have got along harmoniously with Moreno, and Bradburn had not a 
decidedly bad opinion of him; but Young, from his cynical temper, had 
slight faculty for dealing with those who differed from his own views, 
and he probably irritated Moreno by his want of tact; for the latter took 
the ground that the fort could still be held, and, if needful, without the aid 
of the Americans, by the rest of the garrison; and Mauro agreed with 
him, If there was in this a touch of noble rivalry, as Mendebil calls it, 
it came rather spasmodically and too late; and when the debate reached 
this point, Young declared that he would be the last to leave the fort, and 
withdrew from the council in disgust. 

That night, four of Mina’s officers, two Englishmen of the commis- 
sariat, and two Italians of some other branch, deserted, and made their 
way through the enemy’slines. The failure, first to secure capitulation, and 
then to agree on a plan for retreat, overcame their fortitude. Colonel 
Young was greatly exasperated when he heard of their flitting; for it was 
the first desertion by foreign officers which had occurred at the fort. 
Soon after it was reported to him, on the morning of the 18th, he came to 
Bradburn’s station and commented on the act in bitter terms. “ Those 
men,” said he, “have abandoned us in our utmost need; and no deserters 
ever deserved death more richly. I do not expect to go out of this fort 
alive; but if you should survive me, and they ever fall into your hands, 
have them shot without mercy, and leave this same charge to your succes- 
sors if unable to carry it out yourself. While one loyal officer of Mina’s 
division is left, he ought to feel this to be his duty.” 

While they were yet conversing some bugle notes of the enemy indi- 
cated a movement. Their infantry was observed to be forming on the 
hill in front of the breach, as well as on the east and south of the fort. 
The assault was now evidently impending; and the effective force of the 
garrison, more depleted by desertion than by death, did not exceed a 
hundred and fifty men. This is Robinson’s estimate, and Bradburn, as 
well as I recollect, considered it correct. The ammunition of the fort, too, 
was getting low, and had of late been husbanded by sending back the 
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enemy’s shot when they could be saved. Sixty men were assigned to 
Bradburn’s station, and the rest to the other points threatened. 

At 1 o’clock the advance was sounded, first above at Lifiau’s head- 
quarters, and then on the east and south. A strong column moved down 
the hill on the north, while the other two columns of attack ascended the 
declivities of the fort on the two other sides, all accompanied by the 
bearers of scaling ladders. The sky was overclouded, and a rain storm 
was expected every moment to burst. The assailants on the north sought 
to time their charge so as to rush through the breach just as the rain 
should begin to pour, when it was supposed the fire arms of the garrison 
would become useless, the advance being covered by a heavy cannonade 
from the hill battery. They moved rapidly on, though raked by Brad- 
burn’s guns, till near the breach; but in place of the expected rain came a 
storm of bullets, poured into them so destructively that their column broke 
and fled. The bearers of the scaling ladders were among the first shot 
down. General Loaces at this juncture exposed himself so fearlessly in 
trying to check flight, and rally the enemy’s troops that a young Lieuten- 
ant named McKessen implored Bradburn to order his sharpshooters to 
spare so brave anenemy. At the other points the enemy were at the 
same time repulsed, though on the south they came near enough to be 
effectively pelted with a shower of stones hurled by the women of the 
fort. Those amazons had assembled there early, and lain down behind 
the works to await the attack. Ere long the rain began to fall; and the 
rallied columns again moved. That on the north made another rush for 
the breach. Bradburn had been careful to see that his soldiers kept their 
arms covered; and the rain, which had served to invigorate the men, 
luckily ceased just as the assailants were almost up to the breach. Then 
the galling fire of the defenders again broke the column. This time so de- 
cisively that it could not be rallied; for the disordered troops took to the 
cover of rock and bush, cleft and cavity, wherever they could be found. 

At this juncture Colonel Young, who had visited the different points 
during the action, came to Bradburn’s station; and mutual congratulations 
passed between them. The hill battery, which had sent a few shots after 
the last repulse, now seemed to have ceased firing. Colonel Young was 
standing between Bradburn and Surgeon Hennessy, just within and beside 
the breach, when an officer who came up announced that the division 
which had made an ineffectual effort against the south had now wholly 
withdrawn. Then said Young, raising his eyes and lifting his sword, “The 
repulse is complete—thank God for the victory!” The words were hardly 
uttered when the last ball which came from the hill battery struck him to 
the earth. His brains covered the face of Bradburn, who, so soon 
as he could remove the horrible mask, turned to look upon the fallen hero, 
He lay facing the sky with his arm extended and his sword grasped; and, 
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though the upper part of his skull was gone, his eyes and visage seemed 
to bear the same expression as when he thanked his God. The member 
of that heroic band who stood next to Mina in rank, valor, and efficiency 
had fallen, as presentiment seemed, on the morning of that day, to have 
warned him; but it is soothing to recollect that he must have departed 
without a pang, and that he went with words of grateful devotion on his 
lips. That night his companions with deepened sadness committed his 
remains to the earth, where,.before the second sunrise, they “left him 
alone in his glory.” 

The cannonade of that day was heard in safety by at least one man, if 
not by a group, with more mental pain perhaps than by any who were 
exposed to its perils, Bradburn afterwards met with one of the four 
deserters, whom I lately mentioned—one of the Englishmen. The former 
had not then the power, nor do I know that he had the will to 
carry into effect Young’s injunction. The deserter told Bradburn that, 
during the day after their escape, he and his companions had from a 
secure nook in the mountains listened to the roar of battle, every peal of 
which carried a pang of remorse to his heart; and that he would then 
have given the world, had he owned it, to be back among the fellow sol- 
diers he had abandoned, though it were only to perish with them. 

Robinson says nothing about the amount of Lifiau’s loss; but Men- 
debil sets it down at four hundred killed, including thirty-five officers. 
If this were literally correct, we might look for a larger number of 
wounded, whom this author does not mention. Such an estimate would 
render the loss incredible if the effective garrison who inflicted it did not 
exceed a hundred and fifty. The correct report may have named four 
hundred killed and wounded, which is the most that can come within the 
bounds of possibility. 

On the next day, the 18th, by tacit mutual consent, the batteries and 
musketry on both sides continued silent; for, notwithstanding the need 
both had of rest, ample occupation was found in smoothing the results 
of battle. Bradburn, on whom the command of the division now de- 
volved, watched the enemy with his field glass, and saw them through 
the day busy in burying their dead, disposing of their wounded, and in 
other tasks required by the occasion. The garrison, in addition to 
similar work, had that of destroying or burying what could not be carried 
off ; for evacuation that night was resolved upon. Among other things 
buried was what remained in the military chest, amounting to eighteen 
thousand dollars. Though the enemy had not yet reopened fire, they 
showed no disposition to raise the siege; and no resources were left for 
the garrison to withstand it. Moreno’s emulation was now fully satisfied ; 
and willingness for a night flitting was unanimous among all who could 
march, 
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All, however, were not in that condition. The nature of the ground 
rendered it impossible to carry any of the wounded, most of whom were 
too badly hurt to be transported under any circumstances. They con- 
sisted mostly of officers and men of Mina’s division. The fate to which 
they were to be abandoned was but too well known; and the parting of 
their companions with them was too painful for description. “ Die like 
men” was all the advice that could be given. 

The saily was to be made on the east side, where it was thought the 
enemy’s pickets could be most easily passed, and where the refuge of a 
mountain was near ; for on the west side was a plain and a cavalry camp. 
At eleven o’clock, on the night of the 19th, Lieutenant-Colonel Bradburn, 
on repairing with the division to the rendezvous, had the vexation to find 
that Moreno had permitted the women and children to go out in advance 
of the troops. Confusion, panic, and outcries of course soon ensued ; 
and the enemy were put on the alert. Bradburn and his men forced 
their way through the crowd ; and asthey descended the rough declivity, 
where no formation could be preserved, their line was somewhat drawn 
out. Bradburn was at the head, Major Mauro in the middle, while 
Major Sterling led the rear group. Mauro, taking alarm at something, 
cried out, “ Back to the fort.” Bradburn hearing him, shouted, “Come 
on, Sterling ;” but the distance and noise prevented the word from reach- 
ing the rear, and all behind Mauro turned back. ‘Thus the scare of this 
Italian added himself and many more victims to those left in the hos- 
pital, the brave Sterling among the rest. Among the women thus turned 
back was the wife of Moreno. 

In the bottom of the ravine Bradburn came suddenly upon a sentinel, 
who fired at the sametime that the other dealt a sabre stroke. The blade 
struck the musket in time to slightly divert the aim, and disabled the arm 
of the soldier, who dropped his gun and fled; but the discharge was so 
close as to burn the clothes of the officer. A small picket was routed by 
Bradburn’s group, who hastened to the other side of the ravine. Passing 
along its eastern precipiece, they came, before pursuit overtook them, to 
a notch in the rock formation, which enabled them toclimb up and reach 
the top of the ridge. The fugitives they had left behind soon became 
scattered. Some were killed and others driven back, and sounds of woe 
re-echoed through the ravine. As the enemy’s attention was drawn to 
crowds where there was most noise, other groups, more wary and bold, 
were enabled to escape. Thus it was, perhaps, that Moreno as well as 
Bradburn got through ; and owing to the darkness of the hour and the 
extent of ground the enemy had to cover, a considerable number of those 
who sallied skulked and skirmished their way across the ravine and 
reached the top of the eastern ridge before morning; but at dawn many 
of those groups were lit upon by squads of pursuing cavalry, who spared 
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none of the men, and often cut down women and children. Luckily a 
morning fog favored the fugitives. 

The enemy occupied the abandoned fort. Such of the wounded in 
the hospital as could walk were marched, and those who could not were 
dragged to the plaza of the fort and shot. The other prisoners were 
employed three days in demolishing the works, and were then in like 
manner executed. One of them, in hopes of saving his life, disclosed the 
spot where the money and arms had been buried ; but it only deferred 
his doom till his information could be verified, and then he also was shot. 
Lifiau is said to have witnessed these barbarities with complacency ; but 
many of his officers were horrified by the spectacle. 

The siege of Fort Sombrero, as I have said, lasted twenty days ; and 
of the two hundred and sixty-nine men who entered it with Mina only 
fifty survived. The attempt to hold an untenable position was forced upon 
Mina, and was his ruin. 

Bradburn and his little group, on the morning of the 2oth, very nar- 
rowly escaped the pursuit of a body of cavalry, and were for several days 
wandering in the mountains. One night, from a summit where they lay, 
they saw a magnificent, but to them a sad sight—the illumination of a 
town in the distant plain. The church, with its dome and towers, was 
completely set with lights, which exhibited the outline and filling up of 
its figure, and was, as the narrator said, one of the most striking objects 
he ever saw. It stood like a giant dressed in gems, as if to mock them 
with its flash of triumph, which celebrated the fall of Fort Sombrero. 

Bradburn and his companions at length reached Fort Remedios, the 
headquarters of Torres, where they were greeted with a mixture of joy 
and grief by General Mina. Being baffled in his attempt to relieve 
Sombrero, and disappointed in his efforts to rouse Torres by message or 
correspondence, he resolved to go in person and urge him to make a levy 
of troops strong enough to relieve the fort, or cover the retreat of the 
garrison. He took with him an escort of one hundred of Ortiz’s lancers, 
and on the way to Remedios charged and routed a body of double that 
number of Royalist cavalry, which he happened to fall in with. On his 
arrival at Remedios, he found Torres engaged in strengthening his posi- 
tion, oblivious, it would seem, of the fact that to strengthen Mina in the 
field would be the best security of the post. After pressing solicitations, 
Torres at length issued an order to some of his subordinates to repair at 
once with their troops to Remedios ; but the measure came too late for 
its immediate object. While the troops were assembling, news came of 
the fall of Sombrero. Mina felt then to the utmost the humiliation a 
generous spirit must experience on finding himself dependent on men 
destitute of that quality ; but he dissembled his mortification, for hope 
might be lost by losing equanimity and outward cheerfulness. 
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Thirty-one of the foreigners of Mina’s division had reached Remedios 
from Fort Sombrero. Bradburn on the evening after his arrival had an 
interview with Mina alone. Not appreciating the difficulties the latter 
had had to contend with, the former was sore at imagined neglect, and 
Mina’s heart was full with the disasters of the time and his own sense of 
humiliation. Bradburn inquired reproachfully why the garrison of Som- 
brero had been abandoned to its fate, and why no force of cavalry had 
been provided to cover the retreat and prevent the sweeping havoc of the 
fugitives. At this Mina closed the door and wept long and intensely. 
At length he said, “ You do not know the grief I feel at the fate of those 
brave men, who have fought at my side and followed me through every 
danger ; nor do you appreciate the difficulties of my position, which have 
baffled my efforts to rescue them. Some day, when more calm, I will 
explain the cause of this failure, which gives me such inexpressible 
anguish.” 

They parted for the last time before the General found an oppor- 
tunity to make the promised explanation. What I have related may 
give a general conception of what it would have been, but Mina 
might justly have confessed errors of judgment, caused by the dis- 
traction of mind to which his situation subjected him. His usual per- 
ception of the value of days and hours in military movements seems 
for once to have forsaken him. Instead of wasting time to obtain aid 
from Torres, he ought to have availed himself of the best which the 
more honest Ortiz could muster. Instead of an abortive attempt to 
send in water and provisions, his first effort should have been to cover 
the retreat after hastening the evacuation. Something would have been 
gained, too, had he made his exit from the fort on the night after repuls- 
ing the first assault. The retreat would, at the best, have been disas- 
trous; but, under the plan I have imagined, I think a much larger num- 
ber of the garrison would have been saved. 

It was known that Lifiau was about to march to Remedios to besiege 
it; and it was now agreed between Mina and Torres that, as the former 
had desired from the beginning, he should now take the field, and, by 
acourse of harrassing and cutting off supplies, should besiege the be- 
siegers. Had this been done when Mina was stronger, even the un- 
tenable post of Sombrero, if it must be held, would not have fallen 
before he could have broken up the siege. A thousand or two of 
guerilla cavdiry, with the remainder of Mina’s three hundred to infuse 
discipline and daring into the irregular mass, could at any time have 
pierced the extended lines of circumvallation, and perhaps have routed 
in detail the widely separated bodies of the besiegers. But the nine 
hundred irregular cavalry now under Mina, without even the remaining 
fifty of his original band to support him, would be feeble against an 
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enemy strengthened by recent success. Mina wished to take with him 
all of his officers then at Remedios; but Torres insisted that their remain- 
ing with him was essential to the safety of the post, and the former 
yielded. Robinson cites this as a proof of Mina’s magnanimity; but I 
believe it merely shows the straits to which he was driven by his depend- 
ence on one who was destitute of that quality. He left Remedios with his 
nine hundred cavalry and one aid, who, I think, was Arago, and was the 
same who had left Sombrero with him. The rest of his officers remained 
at Remedios, and at that leave-taking they little dreamed that they looked 
their last on Mina, 

In the meantime Lifiau had been strongly reinforced, and on the 27th 
of August, the day on which Mina left, a division of the enemy appeared 
before Remedios. Other troops immediately followed, and Liiiau pro- 
ceeded to skilfully locate and intrench his batteries and establish his lines 
of circumvallation for a regular siege. 

The post of Remedios was twelve leagues southwest of Guanajuato 
and eighteen south of Fort Sombrero. Like that post it was a fortified 
mountain top; but was isolated, and not fatally commanded by any 
neighboring height. Its uneven area, which was many fold larger than 
Sombrero, approximated in outline to a triangle. It sides were pre- 
cipitous, except in three places where they were bold and defensible. It 
was surrounded by deep ravines, from one to three hundred yards wide, 
beyond which only two of the elevations slightly overtopped the fort; 
but the highest was supposed to be inaccessible to siege artillery. Within 
the area was a well of ample supply, which had never failed; and at the 
foot of one of the declivities ran a brook. The area, wherever the preci- 
pieces did not form a sufficient defence, was fortified by a rampart or para- 
pet, with batteries at suitable points. The number of guns is not stated. 
During the siege a large piece, about a forty-pounder, was cast within the 
works. It was of bell metal, and cast hollow. This shows that the post 
contained some variety of resource. It contained a large stock of ammuni- 
tion and of material for making gunpowder ; but it was manufactured in 
a way so rude and slow that, as the event proved, the production could 
not keep up with expenditure. The post had a garrison of fifteen 
hundred men, three hundred of whom had been drilled and disciplined 
by Colonel Noboa. It contained also a large number of peasant laborers, 
and, like Sombrero, had too large a population of women and children. 
It was, however, well provisioned, and promised, if well défended, to 
prove impregnable. A more complete description of the post may be 
found in Robinson’s work. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed account of the siege of 
Remedios by Lifiau, which Robinson relates with general correctness, ex- 
cept that he duplicates the only regular assault. That siege was free from 
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the agonies of hunger and thirst; but it terminated like that of Sombrero, 
when the horrors of its evacuation surpassed those of the other fort. The 
narrative, though highly interesting in itself, is omitted here, because 
Mina did not take part in the direct defence, nor live to see its termina- 
tion; and the subject of this article is his personal history as a soldier, 
with limits which do not admit of what is episodical. 

The nine hundred horsemen, just called out from their homes to the 
standard of Mina, were of the kind of insurgent militia already described. 
Officers abounded among them. In one body of two hundred and fifty 
men, commanded by a brigadier, were eighteen captains. There was 
among them no uniformity of armament, except that all or most of them 
carried lances, to which some of them added a machete, or short heavy 
sabre. There was as little uniformity in recognized word of command, 
and only the rudest kind of drilling, with subordination as imperfect. Yet 
the ever hopeful Mina was not discouraged. In his last combat, and in 
some others, he had seen the same kind of troops fight well; and he 
hoped to infuse his own spirit into the disorderly crowd. He formed 
them into three squadrons, two of carbineers, for the advance and rear 
guard, and one of lancers. ‘The latter name designated men without fire- 
arms. He assigned a commanding officer to each squadron, and contem- 
plated forming his surplus officers into a guard of honor, on the model of 
the extinct company which bore that name; but the plan failed, for the 
officers he now had to deal with had not enough of true soldiership to 
become effective acting privates. 

Mina, whose aim was to cut communication between Lifiau’s camp and 
the metropolis and other important cities, was marching to join Ortiz, 
when, at a place called Tlacinquira, he met that Guerrilla Chief, with a 
detachment of his lancers and nineteen of Mina’s own men, whom Ortiz 
had picked up in the mountains. Mina gave to each a soldier’s embrace, 
but was greatly overcome when he learned that no more could be found. 
In that group were six officers. The General retained four of them and 
six of the privates, and assigned the other two to commands under Ortiz. 

Mina moved rapidly on to the cantonment of that officer, where he 
was reinforced by two hundred and fifty of his cavalry. Then, after a 
rapid night march, he came at sunrise on a fortified and garrisoned haci- 
enda called El Biscocho. The place was attacked and carried without 
much difficulty. ‘The commander escaped, but the garrison was captured. 
Here, for the first time, Mina made a reprisal for the habitual massacres 
of the enemy. Thirty-one of the garrison, were shot, the hacienda was 
burned, and the cattle were driven off. Thence he marched to a large 
village called San Luis de la Paz, fourteen leagues east of Guanajuato. 
It was garrisoned by a hundred men, being rather well fortified for re- 
sisting a force like his, and the attempt was made tocarry it by assault. 
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One of Mina’s captains, a Frenchman named Perrier, who led a storming 
party, scaled the wall of an inclosure, and found himself alone, not being 
followed by his men, and yet succeeded in getting back, though badly 
wounded. Mina realized the untrustworthy character of his new troops. 
Men who sometimes showed bravery would on the next occasion flinch; 
men who often charged bravely on horseback lost all courage on foot, and 
those who could now and then face horse or foot bravely in the field 
could not be brought to attack stone walls. After wasting four days in 
futile attempts, Mina succeeded, by means of sapping approaches, in 
getting possession of a draw-bridge and letting it down, on which the 
garrison, which it gave access to, surrendered at discretion. His troops, 
especially the survivors of his own division, insisted on putting them all 
to the sword; but Mina would permit only the two most obnoxious to be 
executed. These were a Spanish soldier and the escaped commander of 
Biscocho, who had here found refuge. Most of the prisoners—native 
troops—joined Mina’s standard, and the rest were liberated. 

Mina had intended next to move against San Miguel el Grande, which, 
had he done it promptly, he could have captured with great advantage 
to the cause, as its possession would not only have given him ample 
resources, but would have severely cut the enemy’s chain of communication; 
but the time he had wasted at San Luis enabled the enemy to reinforce 
San Miguel, and his design against it had to be given up. His capture 
of the two petty stations just related were the last cases of his direct and 
positive success; yet indirectly his enterprize told severely on the enemy. 
In this condensed and brief narrative, I cannot, after the brilliant part of 
his career is past, follow in full detail his course of guerrilla warfare, but 
his activity by annoying the enemy and cutting off their supplies began to 
besiege the besiegers, and gave hope that he would eventually drive Lifiau 
from before Remedios. As Mina sped from point to point, now menacing 
fortified towns, and anon threatening Lifiau’s camp, neither of which he 
could venture to attack, he was continually followed by Orrantia’s division, 
which had been assigned to the duty of watching and crushing him. It 
did the former, but not the latter. Orrantia usually occupied each night 
the same bivouack which Mina had left in the morning, without daring 
to attack him; yet once the pressure of pursuit compelled Mina, in a bad 
position, to disperse his forces in small bands to reunite at an appointed 
rendezvous. One of his trials of the season was an imaginary right of 
desertion which officers and men often took the liberty of exercising. 
Though there was some risk in severity where its wholesomeness was not 
appreciated, Mina was impelled to use it, and thus accomplished two 
objects at once—a salutary example and a slight reduction in the number 
of his surplus officers. The men to whom he gave the preference, out of 
the many he had to choose from, were a colonel and a subaltern. They 
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were shot, and the right aforesaid fell greatly into disuse. In the course 
ef his desultory operations at this period he was joined temporarily by 
General Moreno, and more permanently by Don José Maria Liceaga, the 
former President of the Congress established by Morclos. They were 
mere campaign companions. 

Mina’s erratic campaign had now told so seriously on the enemy’s re- 
sources, that absolute scarcity began to be felt in Lifiau’s camp and pro- 
duce desertion, while plenty prevailed in the besieged garrison. At length, 
about the roth of October, Mina, at the head of eleven hundred men, 
ventured to bring on an action with Orrantia. Mina took a well chosen 
position in front of a hacienda called La Caja, and awaited the attack 
of his opponent, who had six hundred horse and two hundred foot. 
Mina had hitherto kept his present division nearly free from the encum- 
brance of soldiers’ families, but a late reinforcement had brought a number 
of women and children with it. These non-combatants were now placed 
with the rear guard at a building back of his position. The action opened 
with some manceuvering and a fair prospect for the insurgents, when a 
troop of about thirty of the enemy’s horse, by a reconnoitring detour, 
approached the aforesaid building. The women screamed and the 
children cried, and both fled. The rear guard, perhaps to look to the 
safety of the fugitives, took after them; and the main body, to find out 
what was the matter, followed the guard, leaving the General, with his 
advance of two hundred and fifty men, engaged with the enemy’s whole 
force. That advance fortunately consisted Of the best cavalry, com- 
manded by the most dashing leader in the whole muster. He was an 
illiterate young man of pure Indian blood, but a born captain and hero, 
who bore the war name of El Giro, or the game cock. At the head of 
this brave band, and with this gallant chief by his side, Mina cut his way 
through the enemy's front, and passed the night unmolested near the 
field. The next morning he proceeded to a village called Pueblo Nuevo, 
four leagues distant, where he found some of the fugitives; but the rest 
had mostly dispersed to their homes. 

I have seen a great tragedian, after personating a hero, take part in the 
farce; and Mina at Peotillos and at La Caja shows some resemblance to 
this contrast, with the difference that in him the change of part was not 
by choice, and involved nothing farcical in the principal actor. The 
after-piece, indeed, forced him into more personal prowess than did the 
tragedy; and he now cut his way through discouragement as readily as 
he had done through the enemy. He was more elated by the bravery of 
El Giro and his corps than disheartened by the panic of the rest. He 
knew that in race and natural traits those who fought and those who fled 
were the same, and might become the same in soldierly conduct. With 
Mina “better luck next time” seemed to have been an ever-recurring 
formula. 
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As it would take time to have his forces reassembled, he resolved dur- 
ing the interval to go and consult the Junta, or Executive Committee, at 
Janjilla, which was by courtesy the Government of Republican Mexico. 
Dismissing the rest of his men, he started in the evening with an escort 
of twenty, and arrived the next day at the insular mud fort in Lake 
Zucapo, where the Junta were quartered. He was received by its mem- 
bers with great cordiality. Mina laid before them a project which he 
had for some time entertained of an attack on the city of Guanajuato, 
whence or through which Lifiau drew most of his supplies. Its posses- 
sion would not only throw great resources into Mina’s hands, but would 
cripple Lifiau exceedingly. He had by messages, conveyed in by scout- 
ing couriers, communicated this plan to Torres, who opposed it ; and Mina 
now found it opposed by the Junta. They and Torres alike believed 
that Mina’s force was neither of the strength nor quality for such an en- 
terprise; but still Mina clung to the notion. He insisted that if the Junta 
would spare fifty infantry from their garrison, to be added to some 
recruits from the enemy’s ranks which had been drilling at Ortiz’s 
encampment, he would, after joining both fragments of infantry to the 
largest body of cavalry he could muster, be able to capture the city re- 
ferred to. The Junta, finding his heart so set on the enterprise, at length 
consented to it, though hardly convinced of its feasibility, and placed at 
his disposal the fifty foot soldiers he solicited. 

To this faculty of hope, so strongly developed, Mina owed many 
of his triumphs and some of his disasters; but in this case the end 
showed that Torres and the Junta, in consequence of less extravagant 
hope, had the soundest judgment. Mina returned to the scene of his 
late action bya circuitous route, on which he was near coming in contact 
with Orrantia. Just before reaching La Caja, he was joined by four 
Spanish deserters—a commissioned officer, a sergeant and two privates. 
They confirmed previous reports of scarcity and discontent in 
Lifiau’s camp and of the frequency of desertion. Notwithstanding the 
indirection of Mina’s operations, matters seemed to be tending de- 
cidedly against Lifiau ; but that tendency was soon to be reversed. 

If Mina, with his curtailed resources, was able to accomplish so much, 
we may infer how much more he could have done had the miserable trap 
of Sombrero been abandoned before it was invested, and had he been 
able to take the field, with what was left of his three hundred, in con 
junction with the best force that Torres could have mustered. He would 
have raised the siege of Remedios, and greater success might have fol- 
lowed. 

Mina had arranged for the reassembling of his forces at La Caja be- 
fore he left that vicinity, and about the zoth he was joined there by 
eleven hundred cavalry. 
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The city of Guanajuato, which contained sixty or seventy thousand 
inhabitants, has a singular site for such a population; for the contiguity of 
rich mines has created a large city in a spot where, but for that cause, there 
would, perhaps, never have been a hamlet. It lies some miles within one 
of the ranges of the Sierra Madre, the principal chain of mountains in 
Mexico, and the ground it covers is made up of deep winding and 
branching ravines, in which only here and there was originally found 
enough level ground for the ordinary kind of house foundation. Most of 
the buildings are consequently set partly into the declivities, the terrace 
roof of one being in many cases on a level with the ground floor of the 
house next above it, thus forming amphitheatres of streets. The most 
level part of the city’s area is occupied by the plaza, or public square, 
which is necessarily small and sloping. Near the city, in a branching 
ravine, is a large suburb of similar description, created by one of the prin- 
cipal mines, and calied Valenciana. Yet, singular as the location of the 
city is, it presents no little magnificence ; and, as may be inferred from 
its origin, possesses great wealth. 

In the night vf the 23d Mina moved, with every precaution for 
secrecy, against Guanajuato. Avoiding the high roads and making, where 
it was necessary, a circuit through cultivated fields, he passed along the 
heights above the city, and by daylight gained an unfrequented spot, four 
leagues from the city, and called, from an old abandoned mine there, La 
Mina de la Luz. He halted there during the day, taking every precau- 
tion against discovery, and was joined in the afternoon by a reinforce- 
ment sent by Colonel Ortiz under his brother Francisco, This raised 
Mina’s force to near fourteen hundred men, of whom only ninety were in- 
fantry. An attack on so large a city by a small guerrilla force was a 
stroke of audacity not thought of by the enemy, and they had neglected 
to fortify the streets or the passes leading to the city; and Mina’s object 
was to carry it by a sudden assault, which would have the stunning effect 
of a surprise. After dark he moved upon Guanajuato by the route best 
adapted to that purpose. From the nature of the ground a part of his 
force, perhaps a large part, was probably dismounted, though that is not 
mentioned in other narratives. At11 o’clock his van reached the suburbs 
and halted for the rest of the force to come up through the narrow passes, 
some of which admitted only the march of single files. When the whole 
was reunited, no signs of alarm were yet apparent in the city, which 
the assailants now entered by the street of Pozitos, in which they sur- 
prised and captured one of the outposts of the garrison. This gave the 
first alarm; and the fact that it did not occur sooner shows how ad- 
mirably the movement was conducted. The utmost vigilance must have 
been observed to seize and detain all chance intruders and others 


who caught a sight of the troops. ‘The general alarm was now beaten in 
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the city, and the fire of the garrison was opened from various quarters, 
Mina pushed on towards the plaza with the larger division, while he sent 
two others to the same point by different streets. His troops at first ad- 
vanced with intrepidity; and he entered the plaza with the stronger 
column. There they were checked by a brisk fire opened by a part of 
the garrison from the terrace roofs, which commanded the open space 
below. Mina’s troops halted, wavered, and gave way. The retirement 
soon became a panic, which communicated itself to the other divisions, 
and the whole crowded back in confusion. The General's frantic efforts 
to rally them, which lasted till near dawn, were fruitless, although a 
slackening of the enemy's fire favored his endeavors. They continued 
to hasten their retreat more and more, blocking up the narrow passes, 
and thus baffling their own efforts at flight. 

Mina, believing that Orrantia was by this time on his track, was at 
last content to turn his attention from rally to the order of retreat, and 
to relieve it from its quality of panic and precipitation; and he at length 
in some measure succeeded in extricating the masses from their con- 
fusion. Early on the next day his beaten forces were concentrated at 
La Mina dela Luz. During the retreat Don Francisco Ortiz, who with 
his detachment passed out by way of Valenciana, set fire to the 
pumping machinery and other’ works of the great mine which 
gives name to that suburb; and all those fixtures and appliances, with 
the buildings adjoining, were consumed. The mine was consequently 
flooded and became useless, and so continued for many years. Mina 
was greatly exasperated at this needless and wanton devastation. 

Mina’s habitual serenity was, for the time being, overcome. That day 
he addressed a group of officers gathered around him in severe terms of 
reproach. “If you had done your duty,” said he, “your men would 
have done theirs; and Guanajuato would have been ours. You are 
unworthy that any man of character should espouse your cause.” The 
order of the day censured several officers and commended a few for 
good conduct. The same order dismissed his forces to the several local 
commands to which they belonged. Some orders were no doubt sent to 
the local commanders; but we have no trustworthy account of their 
import. They could not, as Robinson supposes, have looked towards 
a renewed attack on Guanajuato. 

As Mina had left Remedios on the 27th of August and disbanded on 
the 25th of October, his course of guerrilla warfare in the Bajio had lasted 
two months, lacking two days. We have nothing but conjecture to guide 
us concerning the plans or intentions he now had in mind. The Junta, 
when he made his recent visit to them, had advised him to go over to a 
mountainous section towards the Pacific, where the enemy’s forces were 
weak, and the fastnesses of the region were strong, and there raise and 
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discipline a new force. ‘To aid him in this, the Junta offered to withdraw 
his officers from Remedios. It is doubtful if they could have accomplished 
this; but it has been thought that Mina began, after his failure on Guana- 
juato, to entertain the plan suggested by the Junta. 

He retained thirty cavalry and forty infantry, and with this escort 
started on the evening of that day for a rancho called El Venadito, the 
residence of Don Mariano Herrera, whose acquaintance with Mina, 
though recent, had ripened into warm friendship. Herrera was a man of 
character and of superior and cultured mind, who had once been wealthy, 
but had been, in consequence of his liberal principles, reduced almost to 
poverty by Royalist persecution. He now dwelt in obscurity at El Ven- 
adito, with a sister who clung to his adversity. 

Mina was accompanied by Don José Maria Liceaga, and they arrived 
at El Venadito about noon on the 26th, and were most cordially welcomed, 
and were soon visited by General Moreno, who happened to be in the 
neighborhood. ‘The Venadito was not near any Royalist post, and was 
in a district ranged by Ortiz’s cavalry, and inhabited by a patriotic peas- 
antry. Orrantia was then supposed to be at Irapuato, and Moreno was 
also under that impression. ‘The place was therefore supposed to be 
secure for the time being; and Mina and his two friends resolved to pass 
the night there. Thetroops encamped in advance of the rancho, where a 
guard was stationed, and videttes thrown out. The host, his sister, and 
their three distinguished guests partook of a sober meal, lightened by no 
other luxury than the unburthening of long oppressed minds, and then 
retired to rest. This was the first time that Mina, in a similar situation 
had failed to lodge with his troops, or had undressed for more perfect 
repose. 

Orrantia was encamped at La Caja when the flames of Valenciana 
late in the night of the 24th gave him his first intimation of Mina’s attack 
on Guanajuato. He marched at once for that place, and arrived there 
after Mina’s retreat. ‘Thence, on the following day, he moved to Silao, 
after sending scouts in various directions to trace the whereabouts of the 
discomfitted chief. While he was perplexed by hearing ofthe dispersion 
of the insurgent forces, he was called upon by a priest, who had met 
Mina on the road, and reported his probable destination, and before 10 
o'clock Orrantia received two successive advices that Mina would that 
nigkt lodge at El Venadito. At midnight he left Silao with a strong 
body of cavalry for that rancho, which was eight leagues distant. He 
arrived near the place before day and put his men in ambush; and at the 
earliest dawn charged upon the bivouack of Mina’s escort. This was the 
morning of the 27th. None of Mina’s videttes gave the alarm, and the 
guard was surprized and put to flight; and the General, roused from sleep, 
rushed out in his night clothes, and saw the enemy pursuing his troops, 
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and cutting down all they overtook. In vain he called on his men to 
halt and form till the pursuers were almost upon him, and then, too late, 
fled on foot. He had not had time even to get his sword, which could 
not have been in its usual place beside him, and was wholly unarmed 
when overtaken by a dragoon, who was about to cut him down. “ Hold,” 
said the fugitive, “I am Mina.” The man dismounted, and, after bind- 
ing the hands of the prisoner, conducted him to his commander. 

Orrantia greeted him with an outburst of abuse, in which the terms 
rebel and traitor were plentifully used; and, when Mina made some cut- 
ting reply, the former rose from his seat, and had the baseness to strike his 
manacled prisoner repeatedly with the flat of his sword. Mina, without 
flinching under the indignity, said, “ Captivity is not so great a misfortune 
as it is to fall into the hands of one who cannot respect the name of a 
Spaniard and the character of a soldier.” 

Five of the officers of Mina’s division and a few of the soldiers escaped. 
Among the former, I think, was Arago. The soldiers who were captured 
were executed. Liceaga, the only one in the company who seems to have 
observed the vigilance which the situation demanded, had vainly warned 
Mina against too great a feeling of security; but he had kept his own 
horse saddled, and consequently escaped; but Moreno in his flight from 
the house was overtaken, and fell fighting bravely. Herrera was sent to 
Irapuato and imprisoned, and was accompanied by his devoted sister. 
Mina was immediately conducted to Silao, where he was put in irons, 
When the fetters were brought, he said, “It gives me more pain to see 
them than to wear them, for this barbarous custom survives only among 
us Spaniards.” He bore his misfortune with manly firmness; and did 
what he could to console his companions, for the Herreras were in com- 
pany with him as far as Irapuato, whither they were all conducted on the 
same day. There they parted, and on the 28th Mina was removed to the 
headquarters of Lifau in the besieging camp before Remedios. On 
passing out of the hands of Orrantia he received the treatment due to a 
gentleman and asoldier. I think he was there relieved from his fetters, but 
of this I am not certain. 

“None are all evil.” It is possible that Lifiau now called to mind 
with proper feeling that he owed his present high command to the fact 
that Mina had declined it when it was offered to him by the King; for 
though Liiiau had shown himself capable of great atrocities, he was 
not, so far as I am aware, guilty of any personal indignity towards Mina, 
whose firmness under misfortune awakened the admiration of Liiau’s 
officers generally, and the deepest sympathy of many, who, Robinson, 
perhaps truly, observes, were more disposed to liberate than to sacrifice 
him. 

To the Spanish authorities and their adherents the capture of Mina 
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was “a crowning mercy,” and no event since the struggle began caused 
such intense rejoicing. The news flew with all the speed which 
couriers could give it; every church rang with Ze Deum and 
every cantonment with salvos of artillery. The authors, nomi- 
nal and real, of the triumph were rewarded in disproportion 
to what they had actually done. The Viceroy Apodaca was created 
Count of El Venadito, Lifiau was made a Knight of the Grand Cross 
of Isabel the Catholic, Orrantia received a decoration of lower rank, 
and the soldier who captured Mina was made a corporal. To 
make sure that the great gain should not be lost by escape or rescue, the 
Viceroy ordered that the prisoner should be executed without any other 
proceedings than examination to elicit information touching his plans 
and secret confederates. But Miaa refused all such disclosures, and 
nothing of the kind could be learned from his papers. He had always 
destroyed letters which might compromise others, after taking copies in 
cypher. 

When the order for execution was announced to Mina, he received 
it without any visible emotion. From the first he knew what his doom 
would be if captured. He was the only Spaniard of rank who had 
espoused the cause of Mexican independence, and with a Spanish Sove- 
reign far more forgiving than Ferdinand, it would, in such a case, have 
been absurd to look for mercy. Upto the time of his capture, Mina 
probably clung to the hope of resuscitating and giving eventual success to 
the cause in which he had drawn his sword; but he now, doubtless, be- 
lieved it would die with him; and his former fanatical trust in his fortune 
may have been succeeded by a revulsion, accompanied by self-reproach 
for having sacrificed his peerless band to an illusion. I opine that his 
strongest wish now was to relieve the coming catastrophe of some por- 
tion of its inherent evil. It was, doubtless, under this feeling that he 
addressed to Lifau a letter, which has been preserved. Robinson ques- 
tioned its authenticity; but of that there can be no doubt, for the origi- 
nal passed into the hands of the historian Bustamente. It is without 
date ; but was probably written on the day or the day after his arrival in 
camp. Thus it runs: 

“T wish for Your Excellency a better lot than mine; and, without 
being a traitor to the cause I embraced, and which has wrought 
my misfortune, I desire that you may come happily through all your en- 
terprises. My sincerity would not permit me to say this if I were not 
convinced that the Republican cause can never succeed, and that a con- 
tinuance of its existence is the ruin of the country where Your Excel- 
lency has command. If there yet remain to me a few more days of life, 
I would wish to state verbally to Your Excellency whatever I deem to be 
efficacious for the speedy pacification of these provinces ; and after the 
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public is informed of the condition and character of this revolution, I do 
not fear its judgment on the offer I make to Your Excellency.” 

What Mina wished to suggest was probably an amnesty wide and 
liberal enough to command general acceptance—one which would not 
turn the arms of the pardoned unwillingly against their former com- 
panions. The interview solicited by Mina was not granted; yet some- 
thing seems to have come of the request, which was probably answered 
by a verbal message. ‘There is a mystery in the affair which cannot be 
cleared up, save so far as conjecture may do it. 

I give Bradburn’s account of what ensued. He and Erdozain 
were in command of important defensive points of Remedios. Erdo- 
zain was opposite, and Bradburn nearly opposite the encampment where 
Mina was confined. It was one or two days, I think, after the prisoner 
was brought to the aforesaid place that Lifiau’s music sounded a call of 
parley, which, being responded to, the bearers of a flag of truce crossed 
the intervening ravine and entered the fort. They brought a despatch 
from Liiau, offering to receive and entertain an offer of surrender, if 
then made. It was accompanied by a note from Mina, advising the gar- 
rison to accept the ivdulto. It did not say that such submission might 
save his own life; but the first impression of those who saw or heard 
of the note was that this was meant to be implied. As the garrison had 
made some brilliant sallies, in which batteries were captured and spiked, 
and as they were strong enough to repulse with heavy loss a determined 
assault made a few weeks later, and were well provided, no one thought 
of surrender. The offer of Liiiau was promptly rejected, and Mina’s 
note caused a painful revulsion of feeling; but almost immediately an- 
other letter from him came to light, which changed the current of 
emotion. He had found a way to entrust to one of the bearers of the flag 
of truce, a cornet of dragoons, a letter to Erdozain, who safely received 
it. The man who bore it was probably one of Mina’s former soldiers in 
Spain; and his acceptance of the trust, and his fidelity to it, indicate 
that the sympathy the captive met with was quite effective, and, if time 
had been left it to work, might have favored his escape. 

The letter to Erdozain, which was in the provincial language of Biscay, 
after some reference to the General's private affairs, exhorted Erdozain 
and his companions to be true to the cause they had espoused, and, if 
needful, to die like men in its defence. When the contents of this letter 
were read by Erdozain to his companions, it effaced the impression of 
the other, and raised a storm of enthusiasm for the rescue of Mina. It 
had been ascertained in what part of the opposite camp he was con- 
fined. Calculation was made of the time it would take a sallying party, 
at double quick step, to reach the spot, and it was deemed practicable 
for the salliants to rescue and carry off the prisoner before the rallying, 
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after surprise, would be strong enough to crush them. Half of the assail- 
ants might fall; but it was thought that success might be won even after 
such sacrifice. So soon as the proposal was made and put into shape, 
volunteers came forward to the number of two hundred of the most 
determined and efficient men in the garrison, including all, save one, who 
were bodily effective, of the few officers and soldiers of Mina that were 
left. The plan was completed, and implements were to be carried for 
striking off fetters, if the captive chief should be found in irons. The 
muster was considered large enough. Bradburn, now a full colonel, was 
to command the sally, and all would have been ready for the enterprise 
that night; but, when the plan was submitted to Torres, he forbade the 
attempt in the most positive manner, because it would cost too many 
valuable lives, and in this he was sustained by Colonel Noboa; and im- 
mediately steps were taken to keep the daring design from being carried 
out in defiance of authority. The rage of Mina’s friends was great; but 
no mutinous action ensued. 

Robinson reflects in unmeasured terms on Torres for this order; but 
there is something to be said in extenuation—a thing which Torres has so 
much general need of that I am willing to give it whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs. The attempt would have been rash enough to have de- 
lighted Mina himself, which is to say that the chances of success were 
against it, Torres had the motive of self-preservation. Should the 
sallying party never return to the fort, it would be shorn of half its 
strength, not in numbers, but efficiency. They might all be killed or 
captured; and he no doubt suspected, that, if the rescue succeeded, 
the liberators with their rescued chief would take to the mountains in- 
stead of to the fort. If so, he was right; for that was their real intention. 
If practicable they would have sought the nearest safe mountain fastness 
outside, and have bidden adieu to Torres, but not to the cause he un- 
worthily represented. Bradburn believed that the party could have made 
its way to Mina’s place of confinement, but would have found him dead; 
for his custodians would, if needful, have thwarted rescue by bloodshed. 

Robinson refers to Mina’s letter to Erdozain, but does not mention 
the note touching zzdu/to, nor is the latter spoken of, so far as I know, 
by any other writer; but Bradburn was positive in regard to the reception 
and authenticity of both, and I believe him. He venerated Mina’s 
memory, and would have been the last to throw unjustly a doubt on the 
acts or motives of his former commander. He did not attempt to ac- 
count for the contradiction between the two letters; but assumed that 
something in Mina’s situation justified his action to his own view of the 
case, and this was evidently the belief of his friends in the fort, who were 
willing to attempt rescue at such terrible risk. I am of the same opinion 
in regard to Mina’s own view of his motive, whether it can be justified by 


others or not. 
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The most feasible theory of the case which I can conjecture is the 
following. I do not know where to locate the several incidents which 
occupied the last fourteen days of Mina’s life; but his letter to Liiau 
was probably sent on the day or the day after his arrival in camp. The 
verbal reply which Lifiau would be most likely to make would be that 
existing orders required him to execute the prisoner immediately ; 
but that if the latter would use his influence to induce the surrender of 
Remedios, he would be respited till the pleasure of the Viceroy should 
be known. The condition was then narrowed down to a stipulation that 
Mina should advise the garrison to accept the éndulto. A motive for 
Mina to do this came up after he had written to Lifau, and when he 
found he had real friends in the enemy's camp. He could have no hope of 
pardon or commutation ; but while he lived and remained where he was a 
possibility of rescue or escape existed. What I have just related shows 
that the former hope was not wholly absurd, and we know not what may 
have occurred to stimulate the latter. Mina had undoubtedly been able 
to hold some confidential conference with friends; otherwise he could 
not have sent the letter to Erdozain, and that conference may already 
have roughly hewn a plan of escape. Mina knew that his friends in the 
fort would not accept, nor did he wish them to accept, the existing /ndu/fo, 
unless as part of an honorable capitulation, when they could hold out no 
longer. So he consented to give the barren advice when he found he 
could send with it, by a safe hand, the more patriotic exhortation. A few 
days of respite might save his life, and to gain them he gave that sham 
counsel which he knew would be spurned. If I am right, he put into 
new danger, not the honor or safety of his friends, but his own fame. 

No such expedient, however, as he well knew, could prolong his life 
many days if he remained in the enemy’s hands; and no deliverance 
came. If there was in camp a plot to favor escape, it failed to come to 
a head, like the plan of rescue in the garrison. On the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1817, it was announced to him that his hour had come. I was told 
by one of his old guerrillas that he did not ask for a confessor, and that 
none was offered to him. He marched with firm step and dauntless air 
to the appointed place, and with his usual serenity accosted the soldiers 
assigned to the duty of the hour, requesting them to take good aim and 
not cause him needless suffering. The signal was given, the discharge 
was made, and his gallant spirit was dismissed from earth. He had lately 
completed his twenty-ninth year. He was buried where he fell; but his 
remains now rest in a national mausoleum in the City of Mexico, along 
with those of Hidalgo, Morclos, Matamoras and other martyrs to the 
cause of Mexican independence. 

After what I have related the reader needs no further aid in summing 
up the character of Javier Mina; but I think I may safely add that, 
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although not faultless, he was a Spaniard worthy of the days of chivalry— 
a soldier and a gentleman, without fear, and in general conduct without 
reproach. It is not necessary to speculate on what he might have been 
had fortune assigned him to the command of large armies. How far a 
captain who has been brilliant on a narrow stage will succeed on a wide 
one can never be known till he is tried. We may say, however, that he 
would never have become a Napoleon unless he had ceased to be so close 
an imitator of Swedish Charles; but this, with the sobering of a few more 
years, and at the head of heavy masses, he might have done. In the 
actual history of his last enterprise, we see him only where rash conduct 
was necessary to give possible success to an enterprise more rash than he 
had bargained for, as he evidently counted on being joined by crowds of 
recruits immediately after landing. His career in Mexico from his land- 
ing at Soto la Marina lasted but seven months. 

The siege of Remedios, which commenced on the 28th of August, 
1817, lasted till the rst of January, 1818. Exhaustion of the stock of am- 
munition then compelled the garrison to choose between surrender and 
retreat; and as the former was not to be thought of, the latter was 
carried out, with greater accompanying horrors, interspersed with more 
remarkable cases of heroism, than the evacuation of Fort Sombrero. 

In spite of physical sluggishness, Torres was among those who escaped, 
being almost dragged through the enemy’s lines, and over precipicces, by 
Colonel Bradburn and a few of his subordinates, who were afraid to let 
their priestly General fall into the enemy’s hands, lest he should, not- 
withstanding his scorn of indulto, seek to purchase amnesty at their 
expense. Bradburn had to threaten his life to keep him on the march to 
safety, and would have probably taken it rather than leave him to be 
captured; yet be it spoken to the credit of Torres he never evinced any 
grudge for this rough friendship when out of danger. Among those who 
escaped wers seventeen officers and soldiers of Mina’s division, including 
Bradburn and Erdozain. Among those who were killed on their way 
out was Surgeon Hennesy; and among those captured was Colonel 
Noboa, who was executed. The heroism of the soldier and the martyr 
are not always found together. Noboa had shown as little that was brave 
or manly during the course of the expedition as any man of prominence 
in it, yet he died heroically, shouting with his last breath, “ Viva la Re- 
publica!” 

Torres, after his escape, was still able to raise some force of guerrillas, 
and continued in arms for nearly a year, sinking more and more into a 
brigand, and adding to the number and atrocity of his crimes, till his 
career came to a fitting end. He was killed in a broil with one of his 
drunken captains, whom he had swindled out of a favorite horse. 


Bradburn, before this, succeeded in withdrawing himself from the 
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command of Torres, and went over towards the Pacific coast, where he 
joined Guerrero, a guerrilla chief of pure Indian blood, who kept alive 
the embers of revolt after they had gone out in every other section of 
Mexico. This chief was the Guerrero who afterwards became President 
of the Republic. He kept those embers alive in his own alpine region till 
they were again blown into flame by the movement of Iturbide, a native 
Royalist Colonel, who brought over the native Royalist Regiments to the 
cause of independence. With this accession of force came a rapid triumph 
to the cause. Thus the independence of Mexico was achieved, not by the 
men who had heretofore fought for it, but by those who had fought against 
it, led by one of the most fierce and bloody of its early opponents. 

Over a score of the officers who had come with Mina survived the con- 
test, most of them in hard captivity, and a few under the surveillance of 
amnesty; but Bradburn was the only one who continued in the field till 
the final triumph of the cause. All of his companions had fallen, or been * 
captured, or driven to acccept the zndu/to. Bradburn was also the first 
of the old insurgent officers who joined the standard of Iturbide; for the 
latter did not at first inspire confidence in the original supporters of in- 
dependence, whose bitter enemy he had lately been. 

Some of those followers of Mina who survived him had a history 
whose romance equalled the strangest tales of fiction; but it can find 
no place here, for my narrative is ended. 
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NOTES ON FUNDAMENTAL POINTS IN OUR 
MILITARY SYSTEM. 


BY BVT. MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. FRY, U. S. A. 


CONGRESS. 

Tue Constitution gives Congress power to provide for the common 
defense and general “welfare of the United States,” “to declare war,” 
“to raise and support armies,” “and to make rules for the government 
“and regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

The responsibility for the common defense resting on Congress, all 
the power essential to meet it is vested in Congress, which possesses 
supreme control of the land and naval forces. “ There can be no limita- 
“tion of that authority, which is to provide for the defense and protec- 
“tion of the community in any matter essential to its efficacy; that is, in 
“any matter essential to the formation, direction and support of the 
“ national forces.” 

Congress, by virtue of its constitutional powers, may make laws gov- 
erning appointments and promotions in the army; and without trenching 
on the rights of the appointing power, may prescribe how original or 
other vacancies shall be filled. These appointments, being “ otherwise 
“provided for” in the clauses of the Constitution which empower Con- 
gress to raise armies and make rules for their government and regulation, 
are withdrawn from the operation of the general power of selection for 
appointment conferred on the President by that instrument.* 


THE PRESIDENT. 

The Constitution provides that “the President shall be Commander- 
“in-chief of the army and navy of the United States and of the militia of 
“the several States when called into the actual service of the United 
“States.” 

“No Act of Congress, no act even of the President himself, can by 
“constitutional possibility authorize or create any military officer not 
“subordinate to the President.” 

The President is the first General and the first Admiral of the United 
States, but he exercises his command in comformity to such rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces as Congress, the 
supreme authority, may prescribe. 


* For exercise of power over appointments by early Congresses see note + page 462. 
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As Chief Magistrate “he shall nominate and, by and with the advice 
“and consent of the Senate,* shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
“‘ Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the Supreme Court, all other officers 
“of the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
“ vided for, and which ¢ shall be established by law. But the Congress 
“ may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
“proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
“ departments,” and he “ shall commission all the officers of the United 
“ States.” 

OFFICE. 

Office is a public station or employment established by law. ] 

An officer is one who is invested with an office. 

The Constitution prescribes how offices of the United States shall be 
filled. 

The law requires that all officers of the regular army be appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the Constitution re- 
quires that they be commissioned by the President. 

Offices in the army are grouped in grades. | 

Various names are given to the grades and offices in the different 
corps of the army. For example, the name of a grade in one corps is 
Assistant Surgeon General. That is also the name of the office consti- 
tuting that grade. The law provides that the incumbent of this office 
shall have the rank of Colonel. The name of the next grade in the 
medical corps is Chief Medical Purveyor, and that is also the name of 
the office constituting that grade; to the incumbent of which office the 
law, as in the case of the Assistant Surgeon General, attaches the rank 
of Colonel. But notwithstanding their incumbents have the same rank, 
these two offices are distinct in name and purpose, and the former is a 


* Commissioned officers have not in all cases been confirmed by the Senate under the 
present Constitution. The President was empowered “ alone to appoint” those of the 
‘* Levies,” March 3, 1791, and he “‘ alone ” was authorized to officer the Cavalry provided 
for by the Act of 1792. In other instances he has been required only to submit the 
names of Field and higher officers to the Senate. By the Act of July 6, 1812, the Presi- 
dent was authorized alone to confer brevet rank on officers, while the Act of April 16, 
1818, requires that ‘‘ no brevet commission shall hereafter be conferred but by and with 
“the advice and consent of the Senate.” Thus, as early as 1791, Congress appears to 
have acted on the understanding that it could except army appointments from the opera- 
tion of the general constitutional provision concerning appointments; in other words, 
that army appointments belonged among those ‘‘ otherwise provided for” by the Consti- 
tution itself. 

+ The meaning of this evidently is whose effices “ shall be established by law.” 

¢t See Bouvier’s Law Dict., p. 255; Wharton’s Law Lexicon, p. 537; Blackstone's 
Commentaries, U. 5. Supreme Court, 6, Wallace, 393; (42 New York Superior Court, 
481); Webster and other Lexicographers.— 7/e Nation of Aug. to, 1882. 

| See Grades. 
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higher office than the latter, for the reason that the latter, being a new 
grade without a position fixed by the “custom of war,” the law (1874) 
has fixed a position for it, placing it next below the former. 

The names of grades in some other corps are Colonel, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Major,* etc., and the names of officers in those grades are 
Colonel of Cavalry, Lieutenant-Colonel of Artillery, Major of Infantry, 
etc. In these cases rank is expressed in the term used by the law for de- 
fining the office; but that does not imply a different principle from the 
one operating in the case of rank attached to the office. The effect 
would be the same substantially, if the law in the one case had called the 
grades by other names—Chief of Cavalry, Assistant Chief of Artillery, 
etc., for example—and then, as in the other case, had provided that the 
incumbent of the office of Chief of Cavalry and of the office of Assistant 
Chief of Artillery should have respectively the rank of Colonel and 
Lieutenant-Colonel. In other words, the mere fact that rank is embodied 
and conferred in the designation of office does not make it differ from 
rank which in other cases is specifically provided for the incumbents of 
offices whose names give no idea of military rank. The same principle 
governs. Office in both cases is the source of authority in the corps; 
rank is a legal incident of office, a degree of dignity, which fixes an 
order of precedence that is observed in the exercise of authority beyond 
the corps. 

COMMISSION. 

“The Commission,” said General Macomb, “is the instrument of 
“authority.” It is an official document of two distinct parts. The first 
part is evidence or patent of office with rights and privileges. It fixes 
both the grade and rank of the officer. The language of the President 
is: “ By and with the advice and consent of the Senate I do appoint 
“ him————(naming office, grade and corps) in the service of the United 
“ States to rank as such from the day o “ag 

The second part confers the authority and imposes the duties and 
obligations of the office. It charges the appointee “carefully and dili- 
“gently to discharge the duties of — by doing and performing all 
“manner of things thereunto belonging.” It directs “all officers and 
, “ soldiers under his command to be obedient to his orders,” and requires 
him to “observe and follow such orders and directions as he may receive 


* The following definitions are in Bailey's English Dictionary (1747) : 
Colonel. The Chief Commander of a regiment of horse or foot, 
Lieutenant-Colonel (of Herse or Foot.) An officer who is next in post to the Colonel and 
commands in his absence. 
Major of a Regiment. 1s the next in office to a Lieut.-Colonel, etc. 
Captain. A head officer of a Troop of Horse, or aCompany of Foot, or of a Ship of War. 
Lieutenant (of Horse or Foot.) Is next to the Captain, and commands in his absence. 
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“from the superior officers set over him.” Commissions do not entitle 
their holders to authority beyond the corps or body to which they be- 
long. 

GRADES. 

Grades are subdivisions in the military hierarchy. They have various 
names, as the grade of General, the grade of Colonel, the Grade of Sur- 
geon, the grade of Paymaster, etc., etc. The term relates to positions, 
not to persons. The question, for example, what grade does he occupy ? 
and the answer, the grade of Colonel, or Paymaster, etc., as the case 
may be, illustrate the proper use of the term. Its correct meaning ap- 
pears in the r24th Article of War, which says “officers of the militia 
“* * * * shall take ran& next after all officers of the /tke grade in 
“ said regular,” etc. 

The precedence of grades in a corps has long been established by 
the ‘custom of war,’ and is usually expressed in the order of their 
arrangement in the law creating or fixing the corps. General Scott said 
in an official letter in 1846: “There is not a syllable in any Act 
“of Parliament or of Congress ; not a syllable in the British Articles 
“of War and General Regulations, or in our Articles of War (Act 
“ April 10, 1806), which says in terms that an officer of any grade what- 
“ever may command an officer of any other grade whatever. Every 
“question between grades and dates of the same grade is settled both in 
“Great Britain and the United States by the ‘custom of war in like 
“cases.” No difficulty arises from increasing the number of officers in 
a grade; but when a new grade is created in an established corps the 
Act creating it, to prevent confusion, should define its relative position, 
If that be not done its position must be determined by the best evidence 
available, the rank attached for the incumbent being entitled to weight in 
deciding the question. 

The grade which an officer is to occupy is designated in his commis- 
sion. 

Every grade may—many do—contain a number of offices; on the 
other hand, a corps may have many offices and but few grades. 


RANK. 

Rank is a degree of dignity. In our Government it is created by 
law, and is based upon office. Divested of all relation to office, there 
would among us be no application for the term rank. Its rights and 
privileges may at any time be changed, extended or curtailed, or it may 
be entirely abolished by Congress, under the constitutional power to make 
rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces. 

The term rank applies to persons, not to positions; and implies a 
range of precedence or subordination among officers. 
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An officer’s rank (as well as the grade he is to occupy and the office 
he is to hold) is designated in his commission. 

As authority or command proceeds from office, and as rank in our 
country is conferred only on officers, it follows, as Washington said, that 
“Military rank and e/igidility to command are ideas which cannot be 
“separated.” Nevertheless, if all rank were abolished, the authority of 
office would remain as potent as ever in the different bodies in which 
offices exist. 

When a law in terms confers rank on the incumbent of an office, as 
in case of the Act of June 16, 1880, which conferred on the “ Chief 
“ Signal Officer” “the rank and pay of Brigadier General,” a new ap- 
pointment is not necessary to entitle the officer who may hold the office 
when the Act is passed to the benefits of the law. 


TITLE. 

Title is an appellation of dignity. The term is applicable to persons 
rather than to positions, dignity being a quality which attaches not to 
office itself, but to the incumbent by virtue of his occupation of office. 

If the word name were used instead of title, when speaking of office, 
grade and rank, it might prevent some of the confusion which is created 
by such expressions as the ##/e of his grade, the “#7/e of his office, the “te 
of his rank. 

PROMOTION. 

Promotion in the army is the advancement to an office in a higher 
grade. Advancement in relative position in offices of the same grade is 
not called promotion. 

Every promotion is an appointment to office and is made subject to 
rules established by Congress for the government and regulation of the 
army. 

The rank provided by law for the incumbents of offices in the army, 
as a rule, corresponds in importance with the order of precedence of the 


offices. Hence promotion usually produces higher rank. But this is not . 


necessarily the case, as the same rank may be provided by law for the in- 
cumbents of different grades in a corps, one grade having precedence of 
the other. That was the case with the grades and offices of Paymaster 
General and Assistant Paymaster Generals from 1872 to 1876, all the in- 
cumbents having the rank of Colonel. The equal rank of the incum- 
bents, however, did not equalize the offices, and advancement from the 
grade of Assistant Paymaster General, with the rank of Colonel, to the 
grade of Paymaster General, with the rank of Colonel, was promotion. 
The same principle governs in the case of the two grades and offices of 
the medical corps already adverted to. The grades and offices are sepa- 
rate and distinct in name and purpose, the difference being expressed in 
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the terms of the commissions held by each of the incumbents. The grade 
of Assistant Surgeon General is higher than the grade of Chief Medical 
Purveyor because placed higher by the law, which fixed the relative posi- 
tions of the two grades—their relative positions not being fixed by the 
‘customs of war.’ The law provides for filling only one office in the 
medical corps by selection. ‘That is the office of Surgeon General, the 
rule of “ promotion by seniority” governing the others. This rule requires 
the advancement of the highest officer in the next lowest grade—in this 
case the grade of Chief Medical Purveyor. 

When the law creates a military corps and names the grades compos- 
ing it in the order of their precedence as established by the custom of war, 
and gives a relative position to such new grades as it may create, the 
arrangement in the law is the order of precedence of the grades for the 
exercise of authority in the corps, and guidance in making promotions, 
let the rank provided for incumbents be what it may. 

Promotion is governed by /azw. The Army Regulations, changed in 
terms from time to time, ought to convey the exact meaning of the law on 
the subject in force at the time they are promulgated. The present code 
says : 

“ All vacancies in established regiments and corps, to the rank* of 
“ Colonel, shall be filled by promotion according to seniority, except in 
“case of disability or other incompetency.” 

A regiment or corps is not “established” in the meaning of the laws 
governing promotion until every office in it has been once filled, no 
matter whether the offices are all created at the same time or some at one 
and some at another time. Until once filled every office affords what is 
called an original vacancy, to which the rule of promotion by seniority 
does not apply, and which, unless otherwise provided by law, may be 
filled by selection. 

TRANSFERS. 

After a man has been duly’appointed to an office in a regiment or 
corps of the army, his transfer to another regiment or corps involves va- 
cation of one office and installation in another. That is to say, it involves 
appointment to office. This, like any other appointment, the appointee 
has the right to accept or decline. It is in deference to these facts that 
Army Regulations—made or adopted by Congress—forbid “ the transfer 
“of officers from one regiment or corps to another,” except “on the mutual 
“ application of the parties desiring the change.” This exceptional process, 
by which officers are enabled practically to couple withdrawal from one 
office with appointment to another, called transfer, is provided by thé 
Regulations to accommodate the officers, as shown by the fact that it is 


* This is not properly expressed. 
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dependent on “the mutual application of the parties desiring the 
“ change ;” and their mutual application is evidently regarded as a prece- 
dent acceptance of the new office. No right exists to transfer an officer 
against his will from the regiment or corps in which he has been duly 
appointed to another, not even on the ground that it may promote the 
welfare of the service. In fact an officer could not be considered as hold- 
ing an office to which he might be transferred if he dec/ined the office— 
that is, if he objected to the transfer—nor could he be considered as 
vacating the office to which he had been duly appointed, for arbitrary 
transfer is not a legal process for ejecting an incumbent from office. 


AUTHORITY. 


Authority, or command, in the military service is derived from office. 
A commission to office, however, does not entitle the holder to authority 
beyond the corps to which he belongs. The authority of officers of the 
army is extended beyond their corps dy /az and by custom of war. The 
rule of precedence established by law for the exercise of such extended 
authority is found in the 122d Article of War, which says: “If upon 
“marches, guards, or in quarters, different corps of the army happen to 
“join or do duty together, the officer highest in rank of the line of the 
“army, marine corps or militia by commission there on duty or in quar- 
“ters, shall command the whole and give orders for what is needful to the 
“service, unless otherwise specially directed by the President, according 
“to the nature of the case.” 

This law does not set up rank in lieu of or in addition to office as an 
independent source of authority. It merely extends the authority of 
office and prescribes the order among office holders, in which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the authority of office shall be exercised ; to wit, in 
the order of certain office holders’ rank. These office holders must be in 
“the line of the army, marine corps or militia by commission there on 
“duty.” The Articles of War (25 and 26) prior to 1806, out of which 
the 62d of that year and the 122d of the present day grew, do not men- 
tion rank. They required the “ e/dest officer,” which meant senior or 
superior officer, to command. The articles, old and new, on this point, 
however, all have the object of prescribing how the authority of office, 
which by the commission operates only in the corps, shall be extended over 
different corps of the army in certain contingencies not otherwise pro- 
vided for ; to wit, when they ‘‘ appen to join or do duty together” “upon 
“marches, guards, or in quarters.” To make this Article of War applic- 
able, the troops of different corps must “join” or “ do duty together” — 
they must be in such proximity and relation to each other that an officer 
“ there on duty or in quarters ”’ shall be able intelligently and understand- 
ingly to “ command the whole and give orders for what is needful to the 
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“service.” If the troops do not join or do duty together, if, for example, 
the troops of one corps are at Fort Shaw, Montana, and the troops of the 
other corps are at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, there is nothing in the 122d 
or any other Article of War which compels an officer of one of these corps 
to assume command of both, notwithstanding the fact that both may be 
within a district of country which for his own convenience the President 
may have put under the general control of a superior officer. 

It is the custom of war that in case of the absence or inability of the 
officer exercising a military command, his functions devolve on the officer 
highest in rank of the line of the army on duty in that command, unless 
otherwise ordered by competent authority. But, in case of absence of 
the regularly assigned commander from the district of country allotted to 
him, the President is competent to decide whether he shall continue to 
exercise the command the best way he can, whether it shall be exercised 
by some one else, or whether it shall be held in suspense for the time 
being. If the President decides, as he is understood to have done, that 
when an officer assigned by him to the command of a geographical de- 
partment is temporarily absent, the next officer in rank shall not take 
command unless assigned thereto, he has specially directed otherwise to 
the ordinary rule of succession in command, established by the custom of 
war, and which is the only rule under which the next in rank could 
assume command in such a case. If the service should suffer from the 
unfitness, inability or absence of the regularly assigned commander of a 
geographical department, as it is apt to do if the commander goes to 
Europe, for example, the President, not the next ‘officer in rank,’ is re- 
sponsible. 

It is probable that the view sometimes taken, that the Jaw—122d 
Article of War—compe/s the officer next in rank of the line present for 
duty in a geographical department to assume command whenever the 
regularly assigned commander goes beyond the departmental lines, has 
its foundation in an army regulation which appeared for the first time in 
the edition of 1835 and for the last time in the edition of 1857. It is as 
follows : 

“ An officer entrusted with the command of a post, detachment, guard 
“or separate force will not surrender it to another officer, unless regu- 
“larly relieved, except in case of sickness or inability to perform his duty ; 
“when the officer next in rank of the line of the army, present and on 
“duty with such command, will succeed as a matter of course.” 

This regulation, if still in force, would not sustain the view above 
mentioned concerning the commander of a geographical department. It 
applies only to “the command of a post, detachment, guard or separate 
“force.” Nor in these commands does the regulation direct the next in 
rank to take the initiative in assuming command ; it is mandatory only 
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as concerns the regular commander, “he will not surrender it (the com- 
“mand) to another officer,” except in a contingency, the existence of 
which 4e, not the officer next in rank, is to decide upon ; to wit, the con- 
tingency of his “ inability to perform his duty.” Furthermore, if the con- 
tingency be admitted, it could not be pretended that this regulation 
meant that the officer next in rank succeeded to the command by virtue 
of an Act of Congress (the 122d Article of War). On the contrary, he 
succeeded not as a matter of law, but, as the regulation said, “as a 
matter of course,” that is, according to “ the custom of war.” 


BREVET. 


Is the brevet the instrument of office in the army at large, or is it 
merely the instrument of abstract rank ? 

The question is one of practical importance only as it concerns the 
proper construction and use of the terms office and rank, hereinbefore 
discussed. 

“The word brevet in French signifies, when applied to offices in the 
“army or navy, Commission, Brevet was taken by the English from the 
“French with this meaning. As used in the United States Army, brevet 
“was borrowed with our articles of war from England, and in the British 
“service it means a commission in the army at large.” (H. L. Scott's 
Mily. Dict.) 

Brevets were introduced into the British service (1692) not for the 
purpose of conferring rank on officers then in the army, but as a means 
of appointing civilians to offices in the army at large. 

They were provided for in our first Articles of War, which went into 
operation June 20, 1775, and, as in the case of the mother country, the 
first use made of them was to appoint civilians to office in the army at 
large. 

There can be no dispute that the brevet is conclusive evidence of 
office in the British army. It is the only commission to their general 
offices held in that army by those above the corps grade of Colonel. If 
it did not commission them /o oeffce they would not be officers of the army. 
They not only hold offices by brevet, but, as Clode tells’ us, in his Forces 
of the Crown, and as their regulations show, they have “promotion by 
“brevet * * conferred strictly according to seniority.” 

In our service, with no other commission than the brevet, persons 
have in many cases exercised command, received and disbursed public 
funds, administered law as members of general courts-martial, and per- 
formed all other duties belonging to officers of the army, and drawn the 
pay and allowances of the grades which they held by brevet alone. If their 
brevets were not commissions /o office, these persons were not officers of 
the army. If brevets were evidence of office in their day, they are so at 
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the present time, for the legal restrictions which have been imposed from 
time to time on brevets have not changed the nature of them. But the 
terms of the Statutes, and the many questions which have arisen affecting 
public and private interests, leave it still in dispute whether the brevet 
is evidence of office in the army at large or merely evidence of abstract 
rank independent of office, or attached by law to some office in a parti- 
cular corps. The law now permits brevets to be given only to officers of 
the army, and the /erms of the Act of 1812 favor the view that brevets are 
evidence of rank, not office. But rank and office have been so often 
confounded in the Statutes and elsewhere that the mere use of the former 
term in this instance is not conclusive, and a study of the subject is 
necessary. 

A brevet is indisputably “a commission in the army at large.” What 
does “commission” mean here? Is the person commissioned to rank or 
to office? Hardly to rank, for “rank is a degree of dignity.” In our 
service it is not a “ station or employment,” nor is it in itself a source of 
authority. It is dependent on office, and may be attached to or with- 
drawn from the incumbent of office or modified at pleasure by Congress. 
This does not answer the description of the thing to which men are com- 
missioned by the brevet. On the contrary, the brevet is evidence of 
station and employment, and isa source of authority. It is not conferred 
or changed by Congress. It is bestowed through the full exercise of the 
appointing power. During the Revolution Congress, while it had the 
appointing power, used the brevet as a means of increasing without limit 
the number of commissioned officers in the military service. The only 
brevets conferred between the adoption of the Constitution and 1812 
were the cases of Harmar and de Poiery. They were bestowed through 
the operation of the regular appointing power—Washington, the President, 
nominated and the Senate confirmed. 

An Act was approved June 16, 1812, authorizing the President to 
confer brevet rank, but, probably to prevent him from increasing the. 
number of officers, as had been done during the Revolution, the law per- 
mitted him to confer brevets only on “ officers of the army.” On the 
16th April, 1818, an Act was approved saying: “ No brevet commission 
“ shall hereafter be conferred but by and with the advice and consent of 
“the Senate.” This Act, which is still in force, resulted from a pro- 
tracted discussion in Congress and full conference between committees 
of the Senate and House. It shows that a brevet must be conferred by 
the exercise of the full appointing power, just as was done in President 
Washington’s time ; in other words, that it is an appointment. The Con- 
stitution requires the President to “commission all the oeficers of the 
“ United States,” and it does not require him to commission any one else. 
He commissions all persons on whom brevets are conferred ; and further- 
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more, he requires them to subscribe and file with acceptance of the com- 
mission the oath of office, which is required of all officers of the army ; 
and this, in addition to the oath, the officer may have filed with the ac- 
ceptance of his office in a particular corps. This throughout is the pro- 
cess of appointment to office in the army. In recognition of these ap- 
pointments laws have been passed from time to time defining, altering 
and restricting the duties and privileges of those who hold brevets. 

An “office is a public station or employment estadlished by law.” 
The brevet clearly is evidence of a public station or employment, but is 
that public station or employment established by law? The answer is 
yes; the Acts of July 6, 1812, and April 16, 1818, authorizing and pro- 
viding for conferring brevets, created the public stations or offices neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of the law. In opinion dated Dec. 11, 1822, 
Attorney General Wirt said: ‘“ Laws on military subjects seldom fall 
“within the sphere of a lawyer’s practice or consideration, and he is 
“consequently without that key of experience in the subject-matter which 
“is so essential to their just construction. The origin and nature of 
“brevet rank, for example, the cases in which it is conferred and the 
“effects which it produces, are purely questions of military experience, 
“with regard to which we have no written laws, and all suggestions in 
“regard to that rank must be of necessity beyond the province of the 
“ mere jurist.” 

The character of the brevet had been firmly fixed in Great Britain, by 
the custom of war, long before our Revolution. It was an office in the 
army at large. Without reservation, explanation cr qualification, we 
adopted and used it as an office during the Revolution. In 1812 we re- 
established it not as a new or modified institution, but as what it always 
had been, the sole legal condition imposed being that it should be given 
only to officers of the army, and thus while the number of offces in the 
army at large was increased indefinitely, the number of eficers was not 
increased at all. 

Good authorities have regarded brevets as commissions to office and 
not merely as certificates of rank. Among them the following may be 
noted: 

In 1855 it was proposed to reward General Scott with the brevet of 
Lieut.-General for distinguished services in the Mexican War. If the 
brevet meant nothing but abstract rank it could have been conferred by 
Act of Congress. But it was not conferred in that way. On the con- 
trary, the Act of February 15, 1855, first “ revived” the grade of Lieut.- 
General in the Army, and General Scott was then duly appointed to it 
by brevet by the President and Senate. Attorney General Wirt in 1821 
gave the opinion that the brevet of Major in the marine corps could not 
be conferred because there was no such grade as Major in that corps. 
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The U.S. Supreme Court (14 Wallace, 550), in deciding a claim for 
pay by a brevet officer, recognized the brevet as evidence of office, saying: 
“There is a difference of military position between an officer by brevet 
“and an officer by regular commission.” 

Generals Macomb and Scott regarded the brevet as a commission in 
the army at large. 

Reverdy Johnson, discussing General Scott’s brevet of Lieut.-General, 
said, “It was not only an honor, but as a compensation that the office 
“was conferred upon him.” 

The Military Committee of the House in the twentieth Congress said: 
“When a brevet officer dies or resigns, or is promoted, only the vacancy 
“left by his lineal rank is supplied.” 

The Assistant Attorney General, acting for the Government in the 
case of General H. J. Hunt, before the Court of Claims, says, speaking 
of brevets: “The military offces here mentioned, like all other offices of 
“the army of the United States, are creatures of the laws of Congress.” 
“To discover the nature and attributes of these offices,” etc., and in the 
same case General Hunt himself, one of the best military authorities, 
says: “Rank is of two kinds, rank lineal, and rank by brevet. The first 
“is an office in some particular corps of the army. The latter is an office 
“in no particular troop, company or regiment, but in the army generally. 
“Hence, if any difference exists in the two offices in grade of rank, it 
“ would rather seem to be in favor of brevet over lineal rank, as an office in 
“the whole army would be superior to one in a part of it.” 


RETIREMENT. 

Ordinary or partial retirement is not vacation of office, but is only 
withdrawal from “ active service and command, and from the line of pro- 
“motion.” This point, after able discussion, was decided by the Court 
of Claims in the case of General T. J. Wood, retired, vs. the United 
States. The Court said, “Congress cannot appoint him to a new and 
“ different office,” “ but Congress may transfer him to the retired list, and 
“may change his rank and pay at any time without coming in conflict 
“with the Constitution.” “ He still retains, on the retired list, the office of 
“Colonel of Cavalry.” The opinion of January 11, 1877, by Attorney 
General Devens, is inferentially to the same effect. 

The law does not design to deprive the partially retired officer of his 
office. On the contrary, it says, “He shall continue to be borne on the 
“ Army Register” as a retired officer of the grade which he may occupy at 


the time of retirement. While the law provides for his withdrawal from 


active service and command, and from the line of promotion, it leaves 
him in possession of his office, his grade, rank and uniform and part of 
the pay of his active grade, and it specifies duties which, under the au- 
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thority of his office, he may legally perform if assigned. The intention 
of the law seems to be, when the conditions for partial retirement exist, 
to set aside the office (with some restrictions) for the benefit of the in- 
cumbent and continue it as long as he may occupy it; in the same way 
that the offices of General and Lieutenant-General are continued until 
vacated by their present incumbents. 

The law not only says that the officer when retired shall be withdrawn 
from the line of promotion, but it requires that the next officer shall be 
promoted. This calls for appointment to office, and looks like having 
two incumbents for one and the same office; but that is not actually the 
case. It is the purpose and effect of the law that the offices necessary 
in the various grades to accomplish the retirements required by the law 
shall exist, as long as. occupied, in addition to the legal complement of 
offices for active service in the different corps. This view of the subject 
may be realized by conceiving the Army Register so arranged as to “ con- 
“tinue” in the corps and grades to which they belong the names of 
retired officers, with the facts of retirement set opposite to them in the 
column of remarks, instead of arranging all retired officers together in 
the Register, as if they were in the army, but out of office. 

There is reason to think some branches of the War Department hold 
that when an officer is retired his relations to his corps are destroyed, his 
office lost to him, and that he is simply an individual with rank in the army 
at large ; and it may be on this hypothesis that retired officers are ad- 
dressed as Colonel or Major So and So, “U. S. Army.” ‘There is no 
apparent law or reason to sustain this theory. Except in so far as the 
law restricts the functions and incidents of his office, the partially retired 
officer belongs no less to his corps and no more to the army at large after 
retirement than he did before, or than active officers do. 

Par. 2112 of the Regulations, as modified recent/y by general orders, 
‘reads : An officer, ov a retired officer of thearmy * * * may purchase 
“from the Subsistence Department any articles,” etc. The new and 
peculiar form of expression, an officer or a retired officer, was no doubt 
introduced into this regulation to make sure that retired officers should 
not be denied the privilege which it was the intention in this instance to 
extend to a// officers of the army, But the terms may lead tc confusion. 
Regulations are said to have the force of law. The terms just cited, 
unless corrected, may be misunderstood as ruling that retired officers are 
not “officers ” in the general meaning of the term. 


New York City, January 1, 1883. 
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[Publications of military interest will receive careful and intelligent notice if addressed ** Mitirary 
Service Instrrution, Governor’s Island, N. Y. H.”’] 


BATES’ “THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE.””* 


Through Mount Vernon, the siege of Suffolk and the failure of Burnside we come 
ultimately to the Wilderness and what happened there in May, 1863. Such analysis of 
events as is given seems to be for the purpose of shifting the blame for the disappoint- 
ments of that campaign from Gen. Hooker to his subordinates, mainly Stoneman, Howard 
and Sedgwick. ‘The cavalry accomplished little or nothing of what was rightfully ex- 
pected, the Chief of the 11th corps did not properly secure the flank entrusted to him; 
and Gen. Sedgwick was nervous, cautious and slow. 

As to these things, it may be necessary to admit that the operations of the cavalry 
were such as to cause Gen. Lee but little anxiety, that the 11th corps was badly picketed 
and posted, and very readily lost its grip upon what ground it had, but the theory of the 
campaign, as indicated by this book, does not seem to clear up the mysteries of Chancel- 
lorsville to any great extent. 

If Gen. Hooker crossed the river to take up the offensive against Gen. Lee then it 
behooved him to get out of the Wilderness as rapidly as possible, and to obtain ground 
upon which his superiority of force could be made available in the proper direction. It 
was especially incumbent upon him to use all of the energy so liberally commended to 
his lieutenant left in front of Fredericksburg. 

But if he really intended to ensconce himself in the thickets of the Wilderness, and 
there await attack, then Gen. Sedgwick with his fraction of the forces was, indeed, 
perilously isolated from the main body by crossing to the south bank of the Rappahan- 
nock, and could hardly have been too circumspect in his movements. 

And if Gen, Hooker thus confined himself to the defensive it must have been appar- 
ent enough where the weak point of his line lay, and that part should have been looked 
after and provided for by him personally with all the solicitude and means his situation 
demanded; particularly since by his detachment of the cavalry the outer flank had lost 
its most natural and serviceable cover. 

Moreover, if Gen, Lee waited until the Federals had fully developed their purpose, 
and yet was enabled to gather up his troops and secure such positions as made Gen, 
Hooker's debouchment from the Wilderness too dangerous to attempt, then the manceuvre 
of the latter loses largely the high strategical value claimed for it, and the former is proved 
to have done exactly the right thing at exactly the right time. 

Thus the text does not appear to contribute any real help to the solution of the riddle 
of Hooker in the Wilderness. How it was that a purpose, which in its inception certainly 
**bore the front of Jove himself,” dwindled at last into something much more like the 
‘transformed scalp” of Bottom, the weaver, yet remains unexplained, and in reply to the 
attempt of this work the Federal wanderer might well have said with the Athenian, “Not 
** so neither, but if 1 had wit enough to get out of this wood, I have enough to serve mine 
**own turn.” 

What would have happened if the attack on the 11th corps had been among the con- 
tingencies guarded against and successfully withstood is a fair subject for speculation. 
Probably nothing more at the best than what happened later in that vicinity, when Gen. 
Lee, failing to drive back the Federals, was nevertheless found in good fighting condition 
at convenient intervals all along the line from the Rapidan to the James. 

It is seldom that it is permitted any man to round his purpose out to full completion. 
The strain of the partial effort exhausts his energies and leaves him in a state of unstable 
equilibrium that is easily overset by trifling impediments. He becomes feverishly 
anxious, and anticipates conclusions long before they are realized ertities. It seems to 
have been thus with Gen. Hooker, and on the very edge of his final spring he stopped to 
measure distances and doubt the chances. Ilesitation loses battles as well as virtue, and 
Chancellorsville was lost accordingly. 


* The Battle af Chancellorsville. By Samuel P. Pates. Meadville, Pa.: Edward T. Bates. 1882. 
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Gen. Lee with his men in hand between the two wings of the Federal force, using 
them alternately to occupy and check both, could possibly have been crushed, but only by 
the utmost vigor and decision on the part of each. Gen. Sedgwick fought his way up 
Marye’s Heights and across to Salem Church and Bank’s Ford. Gen. Hooker finally stopped 
on the border of the river, fortified himself and waited. It certainly seems as if in this 
case the lieutenant at all events did his whole duty and did it well. 

Sir Boyle Roche assures us that no man can be like a bird, in two places at once. 
Yet these conditions are something like what the best strategy imposes, and very much 
like what Gen, Lee effected, whether between Sedgwick and Hooker on the Rappahan- 
nock, or between Sumner and Burnside at Antietam. 

The conclusion is quite natural that he used 47s chances with a fearless freedom that 
brought deserved reward. 

At Antietam also we are told, on the authority of the *‘ Ladies’ Repository,” that 
Gen. McClellan had 180,000 men on his muster-rolls, that of these 70,000 were absent on 
leave, and that 30,000 more went to the rear in the two first hours of that battle. Verily 
these be round numbers, like those of an earlier exodus, and one is tempted to ask if 
History has not here taken to stilts—if a little David has not come forth in the armor of 
the great King Saul. 

When Gen. Hooker laid hold of the army of the Potomac it had not so very com- 
pletely lost the impress of its first organizer and head, but the former is entitled to full 
credit for his additional labors in the direction of making it ‘ the finest army on the 
“planet.” Mention is made of the order regulating leaves of absence, and of the device of 
the corps badge. Both these matters deal with essential elements in good discipline. 
The breaking up of the “ Grand Divisions ” was a seasonable step towards needed econ- 
omy of diction and control. 

Military greatness has its origin sometimes at birth, sometimes in the schools, and 
sometimes in Congress, and is displayed either en the field, or in the Cabinet, or on the 
Army Register. This country affords a!] three varieties, and all three were bestowed on 
Gen. Hooker, but he had his limits, occasionally of his own imposition, Had he at 
Chancellorsville completed what he began, as he began it, he would have gone upon the 


roll of honor side by side with his great opponent, with whom now he also is at peace. 
C. 


GREENE’S “ THE MISSISSIPPI ”"—CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 


Most excellent results appear to be following the compilation of the Records of the 
Rebellion, in the later books of the Scribners’ series. The supply of books written for 
or against some one individual or interest seem to be on the way at least to being ex- 
hausted, and this work by Mr. Greene is a partial step in the right direction. It, however, 
is not entirely free from this defect, for we cannot dignify the flings and quotations anent 
Gen. McClernand with the title of history. They are matters that might well have 
been omitted. The chief actors in the events described do not require the belittling of 
any one man, no matter who he may be, to establish their titles to success or to the 
gratitude of the nation for their triumph over difficulties which at times seemed almost 
insurmountable. A searching criticism, with the tactics of the great masters of war in 
Europe as a standard, would exhibit serious defects in the plans and execution of the 
campaigns of the most successful generals on both sides during the early part of our Civil 
War, and it is now becoming high time that those who write what they call history should 
strive to make it in quality entitled to the name, and leave the condemnation of the unsuc- 
cessful generals to those who are not as well satisfied as Americans are with the general 
results of the war. 

The first chapter of the work before us gives an interesting account of the efforts 
made by both sides (Confederate and Union) to seize and hold the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to New Orleans. This unequal struggle, so far as the upper part of the Mississippi 
was concerned, was determined readily and naturally in favor of the North. The contest 
for the undisputed control ef the mighty river was waged, according to our author, for 
‘*two years and three months after the fall of Fort Sumter,” and was finally decided by 
the fall of Vicksburg in July, 1863. 

The campaigns against Vicksburg, both by land and water, comprehend the principal 
interest in the volume before us. After disposing of ‘‘ luka and Corinth,” and all that 
the title implies, in a chapter of twenty-five pages, we are introduced in Chapter III. to 
“the first move against Vicksburg.” 


* Campaigns of the Civil War. VIIT. The Mississippi. By F.V.Greene, Lieutenant of Engineers, 
U.S. Army. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 
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In the author's account of this ‘‘ first move ” the difficulties which the Generals in 
command of the armies in the Southwest had to contend with, in addition to those pre- 
sented by the enemy and nature, are well illustrated. As was natural Gen, Grant, being 
in command of the operations against Vicksburg, had his plan of campaign, but expressed 
himself in a despatch to Halleck ** ready, however, to do, with all [his] my might, what- 
“ ever you may direct, without criticism.” The Secretary of War had his plan, Gen. 
McClernand his, and Halleck had two, or rather he was committed to both plans pro- 
posed, (if not to another advised by Sherman,) and at the same time he was not at 
liberty to communicate to Gen. Grant the different operations on foot; all for the reduc- 
tion of Vicksburg. It is not wonderful that, between them all, Vicksburg was not captured 
by this “ first move,” or rather series of moves. It is probable that in spite of all else 
Grant would have succeeded in his attempt had he not been disabled by the efficient 
cavalry of the enemy, which, resisted only feebly by his own, and aided by the cowardice 
of the commander at Holley Springs, destroyed his supplies and communications, and 
entirely thwarted the attack of Vicksburg by the route proposed by Grant. The supple- 
mentary attack under Sherman, by water, which grew out of the plan of McClernand and the 
Secretary of War, it is scarcely necessary to say, also failed. That it did not end in dis- 
aster appears to have been due to Sherman’s vigor and watchfulness. The attempt on 
Vicksburg by the bayous, treated in Chapter IV. of the volume before us, under the 
title “Bayou Expeditions,” is exhaustively dealt with, A great deal of hard work in 
digging canals, passing gunboats down the river and floundering in the mud resulted in 
sickness to the troops and disappointment to the commanders. 

In Chapters V. and VI., beginning in May and ending on July 4th, 1863, are recorded 
the operations of the “Campaign in Rear of Vicksburg” and its siege and surrender. As 
this campaign advanced the Confederates, who up to this time had shown good general- 
ship and management, appeared to weaken and grow daft, and poor Pemberton, who 
seemed to be in doubt as to whether or not it would not be weil to adopt the suggestion 
of the wag, and deliver his stronghold up to the enemy, and then turn around and lay 
siege to it, did everything by halves, and nothing well, until he was shut up in Vicksburg, 
and finally through stress of war was obliged to surrender. 

The book is instructive and interesting throughout. Those who took part in the 
operations it records may think it deficient in details, but we may content ourselves with 
the reflection that the history of our Civil War is yet to be written, and feel sure that 
this volume is a partial step in the right direction. M—. 


** WAR SKETCHES FROM CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO BULL RUN,’””* 


Under this title, the little pamphlet gives an interesting account of the movements 
of our army under Pope at the dates mentioned. The sketch reads pleasantly and is of 
interest throughout, 


LECKY’S “ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” + 


In this, his latest work, Mr. Lecky has added to his fame as a historical writer in the 
first rank and increased the obligations of historical students for the result of his labors. 

His earlier works, such as the “ History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
“ Rationalism in Europe” and “ History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
“magne” had given promise of what a scholarly man with such earnest convictions and 
freedom from bigotry might achieve in a historical field so rich and instructive as that to 
which he subsequently directed his attention. 

The London Sfectator, in reviewing his “ History of the Eighteenth Century,” says: 
‘*No one, not even Macauley, has burrowed sc industriously in the pamphlets, news- 
“ papers, and quite unclassical literature of the last century in search of light as to its 
**manners and customs. He has written the best history of the century, has corrected 
“ many errors of his predecessors, and his manner of treatment is large, philosophical and 
‘*impartial.” 

His first volume takes up British history where Lord Macauley left it. No attempt 
has, however, been made to give a detailed account of military or naval events, or of the 
minor personal and party incidents which form so large a part of political annals, 


* War Sketches from Cedar Mountain to Bull Run. Consisting of Personal and Historical Inci- 
dents of the Campaign under Major General Pope in the Summer of 1862. By a Staff Officer. Buffalo. 
Young, Lockwood & Cos’. Steam Press. 1882. 

+ A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By Willam Edward Hartpole Lecky. 4 vols. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1882. 
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Those facts, however, are treated in satisfactory detail which concern the advance of 
the nation in enlightenment, power and well being, such as the growth or decline of the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, and the democracy, of the Church and of Dissent, of the agri- 
cultural, the manufacturing, and the commercial interests ; the increasing power of Par- 
liament and of the press ; the history of political ideas, of art, of manners, and of belief ; 
the changes that have taken place in the social and economical condition of the people ; 
the influences that have modified national character and the relations of the mother 
country to its dependencies. 

We may miss critical and detailed accounts of the great victories of Blenheim, Ram- 
ilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, in one of the most glorious and stirring periods of 
English history, but in lieu thereof ample compensation is found in the narrative of the 
rise to power of the Jacobites under Queen Anne, the overthrow of the Tory party and 
Ministry upon the accession of George I.. and the long term of office of a Whig Adminis- 
tration, particularly under Walpole, which had such an influence on the progress of the 
American Colonies. 

Not the least-curious of the subdivisions of one of the chapters in the first volume is 
that which relates to the extreme danger of London streets in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century ; the inefficiency of the watchmen; the abolition of the privileges of the 
mint similar to those formerly claimed for White Friars and the Savoy; measures for the 
better lighting of London; laws to repress wrecking and Lord Hardwicke’s Act of Parlia- 
ment to suppress those Fleet marriages which had become one of the strangest scandals 
of English life. 

The conservative and just liberality of Mr. Lecky is particularly shown in his narra- 
tive of the origin and extension of the Mutiny Act, and of the rise and increase of the 
British army and the extreme reluctance evinced by Parliament to provide barracks ade- 
quate for the accommodation of the troops. 

In discussing and showing the fallacy of Blackstone’s reasoning in his commentaries 
as to the standing army, the following remarks occur: 

“It will now hardly be disputed that a body of many thousands of armed men, 
“whose prompt and unreasoning obedience is of the utmost moment to the State, cannot 
“be permanently governed by the mild and tardy processes of law which are applicable 
“to civilians, Military insubordination is so grave and, at the same time, so contagious 
‘* a disease, that it requires the promptest and most decisive remedies to prevent it from 
“leading to anarchy. By retaining a strict control over the pay and over the numbers of 
“*the soldiers, by limiting each Mutiny Act to a single year, and by entrusting its car- 
“riage through the House toa civil Minister, who is responsible for its provisions, Par- 
“ liament has very effectually guarded against abuses; and the army, since the days of the 
‘*Commonwealth, has never been inimical to the liberties of England.” 

The conspicuous fairness of Mr. Lecky in his treatment of his subject is particularly 
shown in his reference to the English North American Colonies. 

In his opening chapter of the 2d volume, he uses this language : 

‘* Among the British dependencies in the middle of the eighteenth century, the first 
‘* place must be given to the Colonies in North America. 

‘** It was a signal proof of the wisdom of the English legislators of the seventeenth 
‘‘century that they conceded to these colonies charters which secured them an almost 
‘*absolute self-government; while the number of the American provinces, and the diver- 
“sities of the religions of the colonists, led to a much larger measure of religious liberty 
‘*than existed in Europe. To these two inestimable advantages must be added a coun- 
** try of almost unlimited resources, anda people who, in energy, moral excellence and 
“* practical wisdom, were probably unsurpassed upon the earth, 

“In the present century the emigration of a large foreign population is seldom 
“‘favorabie to the moral condition of a nation, 

“Emigration has become so easy and so familiar that it is the resource of multitudes 
“ but little removed from simple pauperism. 

“Men of ordinary characters usually deteriorate when severed from the ties of home 
‘* traditions, associations and opinions; and they seldom feel any strong attachment for a 
“country which was not that of their childhood. 

‘*But in the seventeenth century the conditions of emigration were essentially dif- 
** ferent. 

“The difficulties of the enterprise were such that those who encountered them were 
**almost always men of much more than common strength of character, and they were 
‘*to a large extent men whose motive in abandoning their country was the intensity of 
‘* their religious or political convictions. It is the peculiarity of the British Colonies in 
** America that they were mainly founded and governed by such men. 
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“Puritans in New England, Episcopalians in Virginia, Quakers in Pennsylvania, 
**Catholics in Maryland—each province contained numbers who, during the persecutions 
“of the Stuarts or of the Commonwealth, had sought in the Western world the oppor- 
“tunity of freely professing their faith. 

“From the time of the Pilgrim Fathers to the time when the Salzburg Protestants 
** flocked to the new colony of Georgia in 1732, America was pre-eminently the home of 
** the refugees; and this fact is, perhaps, the most important in its history. 

** After all that can be said of material and intellectual advantages, it remains true 
“*that moral causes lie at the root of the greatness of nations; and it is probable that no 
** nation ever started on it career with a larger proportion of strong characters, or a higher 
“level of moral conviction, than the English Colonies in America.” 

Mr. Lecky’s account of the War of the American Revolution, although necessarily 
condensed, is one of the best that has been written, and entirely free from insular 
prejudice. 

His views as to the causes of that great event show’ unusual research and careful 
reasoning. 

In a few instances of minor importance it is to be regretted that he has quoted from 
Judge Jones’ so-called History of New York during the Revolutionary War—a work 
which even the editorship of the scholarly and accomplished Mr. Edward F. De Lancey 
has not saved from being worthless as a source of original historical information. It 
was written by a Tory, embittered by loss of home and position, and at a distance of 
three thousand miles from the scene of the events, as to many of which his only probable 
source Of information was Rivington’s New York Gazette and other Tory publications 
equally malignant and unreliable. Mr. Lecky is, however, to be excused for quoting 
Judge Jones, because the latter’s memoir was published in 1879 under the auspices of the 
New York Historical Society from a specia! fund. 

We foresaw at the time that the mere publication, under suchauthority, might be 
misunderstood, and thus result in the perpetuation of error. 

In his narrative of Major-General Benedict Arnold's treason, and of the trial, con- 
viction and execution of Major John Andre, Adjutant-General of the British Army, for 
being a spy, Mr. Lecky takes issue with Lord Mahone and most English writers on the 
subject and earnestly defends General Washington and the other American officers in a 
logical argument which seems unanswerable. 

The tenor of his ideas may be gathered from this one quotation: 

** Nor can the justice of the sentence, in my opinion, be reasonably impugned. An 
**enemy who was in the camp for the purpose of plotting with the commander for a cor- 
“ rupt surrender, and who passed through the lines ina civilian dress, under a false name, 
**and with papers conveying military mtelligence to the enemy, did unquestionably, 
“*according to the laws of war, fall under the denomination of a spy, and the punish- 
**ment awarded to spies was universally recognized and had been inflicted by both sides 
**in the present war.” 

Mr. Lecky only brings his History of England down to the peace of 1783, and it is 
to be hoped he will conclude the century by a fifth volume, which will embrace the re- 
markable events arising out of the French Revolution and the Irish Rebellion. 

His work, as it is, will be a valuable addition to historical literature. 

Asa GARDNER. 


KING'S ‘‘ THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER.”* 


This is a cleverly written, morally clean and very interesting story of army 
frontier life. ‘* Nothing extenuate nor aught set down in malice” seems to have been 
the author's intention. There is no pretension to intricacy of plot or improbable situations 
—if we except the incident on page 435. The ordinary events of a week at a large cav- 
alry post, nowaaays, will supply anyone competent to use them, with strange and pictur- 
esque facts. If the novelist can truly say, (with the author of ‘“The Colonel's Daughter”) 
**all of which I saw and part of which I was,” the reader may feel an unusual confidence 
in the fidelity of his military descriptions. The civilian who would familiarize himself with 
the social and professional usage of an American garrison will find in this volume much 
useful information, while to those who get their views of the army from an Eastern 
standpoint, the picture of an Arizona battleground (on page 30%) is commended. A 
detachment of cavalry about to surprise an Apache camp finds itself, at three o’clock in 
the morning, near the enemy, thus: 


* The Colonel's Daughter, or Winning his Spurs, By Capt, Charles King, U.S. A, Philadelphia: 
J. B, Lippincott & Co, 1883. 
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Clinging along the side of this huge spur from the main range, his men could look for miles and miles 
over a sea of tumbled rock and ravine, of jagged precipieces and stony heights, of barren wastes or pine- 
crested slopes; softened as it was by the silvery touch of the moon, there yet was in the entire scene the 
very abomination of desolation. Below them yawned a black gorge, whose depths no eye could penetrate; 
before them an almost impracticable ascent of rock and tangled underbrush; around them nothing that 
was not savage and inhospitable. Already the keen night air began to cut in to the very marrow and the 
men huddled together for warmth, 


The melancholy progress of a garrison scandal and the portrait of the commanding 
officer’s Amazonian wife are true to nature; most of the other characters will be 
recognized as fzc similes by army readers. The publishers would do well to issue a paper- 
covered edition in two volumes and Tauchnitz form: the handsome, cloth-bound book 
before us is somewhat inconvenient in size. R. 


FOR REVIEW. 

Hydraulic Experiments. Capt. Allen Cunningham, R. E. Vols. 1, and III, (London.) 1880. 

War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies. SeriesI. Vol. VI. 
(Washington.) Government Printing Office. 

Annuai Report of the Surgeon General U.S. Army, 1882. (Washington,) Government Printing Office. 

Report of the Third Ass't Postmaster General, 1882, (Washington.) Government Printing Office. 

Report of Brigadier General and Bvt. Major-General N, A. Miles, Commanding Department of 
Columbia, 1882. 

Biennial Report of the Adjutant General of the State of California, 1881-82. 

Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Wisconsin, 1882, 

Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of New York, 1881. 

Annual Report of the Adjutaut General of the State of New Fersey, 1882. 

Annual Report of the Commissary General of Subsistence, 1882. (Washington.) Government Printing 
Office. 

The Shenandoah Valley in 1864. Geo. E. Pond. (New York.) Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883. 

A Memoir of Hector Tyndale, Brig. Gen'l and But. Maj. Gen'l U.S. Volunteers, (Philadelphia.) 1882. 

The Colonel's Daughter. Charles King, U.S. A. (Philadelphia.) J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1832, 

Report upon” The Primary Triangulation of The United States Lake Survey.” (Washington.) Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. r882. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 


** Giornale di Artiglieria e Genio” sent us from Rome, Italy, is acknowledged 
with much pleasure. It is full of interesting matter, many of the topics touched upon 
being thoroughly and ably discussed. 

One of these, for example, by Captain Falangda, of the Engineers, treating of experi- 
ments upon the flexibility of building materials, shows how, from formule deduced, 
the co-efficients of elasticity and of rupture of different materials may be obtained; re- 
minding us, however, that should experimental results contradict those obtained by theory, 
that perturlating causes may be found to exist unaccounted for which will often clear 
away the discrepancies: a force may have acted for a longer period than that which was 
considered in the experiments from which the formule were deduced, and again, a body 
may have been regarded as strictly homogeneous while nothing is perfectly or absolutely 
so in nature. 

The bombardment of Alexandria by the English Fleet gives us a graphic account of 
the British Fleet, the duration of the action, and the number of killed and wounded on 
either side ; while it minutely describes the injuries sustained by the English ships as 
well as the damage inflicted upon the Egyptian forts. 

A treatise on field ovens, from the German, is full of practical details, as is also 2 
article on French Military Telegraphy by Captain Buschetti, who shows that telegraphic 
communications with an army in the field forms now in France the object of accurate and 
continuous study: all military establishments not far from each other being further pro- 
vided with telephonic communication. 

A description of the rifle adopted by Japan is given in another article, which, though 
presenting nothing new, being almost a faithful copy of the rifle Mauser, Gras and Beau- 
mont, is nevertheless admirable for the skill shown in the combining of the best parts of 
these three systems. As it may prove interesting, we give the weights and dimensions : 


Weight of piece without bayonet, (kilograms) 4.126 
Length of piece without baycnet, (meters) 1.310 
Length of piece with bayonet, . ™ 1.870 


With these journals we have also received many valuable tables relating to all kinds 
of artillery practice; also a number of plates, finely executed and colored, giving dimensions 
of cannon, battery wagons, limbers, caissons and projectiles in the Italian Artillery. The 
journals have much that is interesting concerning the latest improvements in the manu- 
facture of steel and they likewise devote much space to Light Batteries in the field, many 
useful suggestions being given to battery commanders. The telemetre is strongly advo- 
cated for ascertaining distances when practicable, and the kind of projectile and the 
rapidity of fire are considered under various circumstances. In siege operations we have 
given us the most effective angles of fall of projectiles when the work to be accomplished 
has been definitely settled upon. In one word we feel sure, that from the attention 
bestowed upon important details, the Italian Army to-day compares most favorably with 
the best trained armies on the other side of the water. _ 


The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (No. cxvi) opens with a 
paper from Captain Lumley (late 13th Prussian Uhlans), entitled ‘‘On the /nterior Economy 
“ofa Prussian Regiment.” Its information is very interesting to those who would contrast 
other systems with our own. Capt. Lumley says: ‘* Few people are aware that a man 
**who has, before his time comes to enter the army, been guilty of felony or any other 
**crimes, is not allowed to become a soldier, and if guilty of these crimes, while still 
‘*liable for service, he is at once dismissed the army. * * * Soldiers dismissed the 
“army during their time of services, as well as those who are not allowed to become 
** soldiers on account of previous misconduct, serve their time in what are termed 
‘** Arbeits Abtheilungen,’ working companies, and are employed on public works and 
** fortresses.” Certainly this tends to keep up the standard of the rank and file. The 
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article is interesting throughout, ‘*J/agazine Guns” and “ The Supply of Ammunition to In- 

* fantry on the Field of Battle,” are of particular interest to the profession. No. cxvii. 
contains an essay entitled “ Sugvestions for Improving the Efficiency of the Personnel of the 
** Navy and its Reserves,” (too ‘late to be considered for the Gold Meda! ), and a lecture 
on the “ Future of Electric Lighting,” of interest to all readers. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution (Woolwich) for January, Vol. 
XII, No. 4, contains, as usual, a number of valuable professional papers and interesting 
historical 

Maj. G. W. Hawkins, R. A., in “ Notes on the History of Gas-checks,” shows the 
very conservative disposition of the authorities governing the selection and adoption of 
British artillery material ; for only in 1874 does it appear to have fully dawned upon them 
that a gas-check may impart rotation to the projectile *‘ without the assistance of studs,” 
and only in December, 1880, does it appear that it was officially decided to adopt a stud- 
less projectile with an “ automatic rotating gas-check” attached. The depth of grooves 
required for the studded projectiles of the larger calibres undoubtedly made the gas-check- 
ing action of the sabots more difficult than with the more shallow grooves adapted to 
expansive sabots or “ gas-checks.” The ** Notes” are incomplete in failing to notice the 
é existe nce and successful use, in the United States, for many years, of projectiles with 

‘automatic rotating gas-checks” attached. It would appear from the text that this 
rather tardy development was entirely evolved from the establishment of Sir William 
Armstrong and the Royal Artillery. 

“A Tour of the Franco-German Battle Fields,” by Lt. F. G. Stone, R. A., would 
greatly assist any professional student who has the inclination and the opportunity to 
view the terrain in connection with study of the details of that war. 

Capt. J. Hotham, R. A., in ‘‘ Simple Farriery in the Absence of Professional Assist- 
“ance,” gives in clear and concise form the symptoms of diseases of horses and the 
treatment ; also treatment of mjuries and precautions to prevent some of them. The 
paper is of value to officers of cavalry and artillery. 

In the “ Précis and Translations * accompanying this number is one by Capt. T. H. 
Lloyd, R. A., from the Revue d’ Artillerie of July, on ‘ Indirect Fire of Field Artillery.” 
A number of methods of pointing, when the target is not visible to the gunners, are 


given. These methods will be of especial ¥ value when it may be desired to concentrate 
upon any portion of an enemy's line a mass of vertical fire from a large number of 
machine guns, hidden behind hills or woods. E. L. Z. 


Memorial de Artilleria (Madrid).—Numbers of the J/emorial de Artilleria lately 
received contain accounts of the steel 8 c. m. (3.15 inch) light field gun proposed by 
Commandante (then Captain) Sotomayor, in July, 1881. This piece, made at the foundry 
of Trubia, is remarkable for its lightness as compared with the weight of its projectile, 
The gun weighs 282 kilo’s (532.4 lbs), fires a charge of 1.55 kilo’s (3.41 lbs) and gives to 
the 6.3 kilo (13.86 Ibs) projectile an initial velocity of 455 metres (1,492 feet). The pres- 
sure per square inch determined by the crusher guage is 48,800 lbs. It is stated thata 
carriage constructed especially for this gun has successfully endured many rounds, A 
Broadwell ring composed of steel and copper has been used with the French interrupted 
screw fermeture, and good results were obtained with an obturateur devised by Capt. 
Freyre, the details of which are not given. ‘The useful effect in foot tons per pound of 
the cannon, at 2,153 yards, is double that of any other foreign light field gun, except the 
8.7 c. m. (3.42 inch) piece used by the Russian horse artillery. 
The Sotomayor gun and its carriage were made “ regulation” on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1882. 


Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute (No. 2 and 3, vol. viii,) are 
at hand. Among the essays we find “ Zhe A/arine Ram,” ** The Gulf Stream,” a 
sketch of services of Rear Admiral John Rodgers, “* The Naval Use of the Dvnamo Machine 
and Electric Light,’ “© The War with Mexico” (the cruise of the U. S. Ship Cyane 
during the years 1845-48) and “ Zides, 7heir Cause.” The subjects denote their inter- 
est and are well handled. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (No. 2 and 3, vol. 
xi.) contains parts,sixth and seventh of ‘* Ze Germantown Road and its Associations,” and 
the continuation of * 7%e Journal of Captain John Montressor.” The following extracts 
indicate some of the trials of our forefathers in the “ Revolution:” “ Deserters in daily, 
‘*with their arms.” ‘‘ Deserters in numbers, with arms, daily joining us.” ‘ Got more 
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materials * * * are much indebted to some Loyalists for their supply of the same, 
and their information where quantities are secreted, but must be paid for by the Crown. 

* * * Secrecy is the word or death.” * * * It is interesting throughout and 
one entry gives a ‘‘List of our General Officers, Rank and Province to which they belong.” 


Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine from June, 1882, to February, 1883, 
contains, as usual, matters of interest. The article on “‘ House Drainage and Sanitary 
** Plumbing” being of moment to all. 


The Magazine of American History, July, August, September, October, No- 
vember, December, 1882, and January, 1883, are replete with information and interest. 
Among the pages are found * Acadia in the Revolution,” ‘* The Princeton Surprise, 
“1777,” “The Record Book of Colonel John Todd,’ ‘‘ Princeton and Ticonderoga, 
**1777,” “Colonel Vairch and Arnold’s Treason,” “Plymouth Before the Pilgrims,” 
**Where are the Remains of Christopher Columbus,” ‘* Colonel William Washington,” 


The Century Magazine for July, August, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, 1882, and January, February, 1883, contains several extremely interesting articles 
entitled, “An Aboriginal Pilgrimage,” ‘* The New Northwest,” ‘‘ Ocean Steamships,” 
** The Gibraltar of America,” ‘* Venice” (with charming illustrations), ‘‘ My Adventures in 
**Zuni,” “ Fanning for Feathers.” ‘*My Adventures in Zuni” commends itself to 
us not only for its interest, but for its information as regards these Indians. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical Records (No. 3, vol. xiii), 


July, contain ** Reminiscences of Lincoln and of Congress during the Rebellion.” They 
are of exceeding interest. 


St. Nicholas to include December, 1882. Always a welcome visitor even to “ old 
folks.” ‘A Boy in the White House,” for example. 


Ordnance Notes (No. 224). The last received. A translation by Lieut. Whipple 
from the ‘* Memorial de Artilleria.” 


The American, (Stoddart’s Review) Monthly Edition, January, is received. An 
article on ‘“* American Overwork ” commends itself to all readers. 


IN EXCHANGE. 


Van Nostrand’s Engineering Magazine. (New York.) D. Van Nostrand. December, 1882, and Janu- 
ary and February, 1883. 

St. Nicholas. December, 1882, and January and February, 1883. (New York.) The Century Company. 

The Century. December, 1882, and January and February, 1883, (New York.) The Century Company, 

Magazine of American ‘History and Biography. December, 1882, and January and February, 1883. 
(New York.) A.S. Barnes & Co, 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. Vol. V1, No.3. (Philadelphia.) 1882. 

Fournal of the Royal United Service Institution. (London.) Vols. XXVI. No. 117. 1882. 

Kongl. Krigsvetenskaps-A hkademiens Handlingar och Tidskrift. Nos. 18 to 22. (Stockholm.) 1882. 

Memorial de Artilleria. Publicado Por La Dirreccion General Del Arma, Vol. 1V. Nos. 1 and 6. 
(Madrid). 1882. 

Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. Vol. VIII1. No. 3. (Annapolis). 1882. 

Giornale di Artigleria e Genio. (Roma.) October and November, 1882. 

Monthly Weather Review, Washington, D. C., War Department, to date. 

The American. (Philadelphia.) The American Company, to date, 

The Army and Navy Fournal. (New York.) W.C. & F. P. Church, to date. 

Congressional Record, to date. 

Ordnance Notes. (Washington.) Ordnance Dept., U.S. A. Nos. 206 to 218, and 223 to 225. 
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OUR CAMP CHEST. 


[Contributions of anecdotes, short sketches or other light matter are solicited for this Department.] 


YARNS FROM THE ADJUTANT’S OFFICE. 


They were talking about handwriting when old Major Longbow walked 
in. He went over to the little cupboard and mixed himself a toddy as 
usual, “Well,” he said between sips, “the worst case I ever knew 
happened at Fort Spooner. A Leftenant of mine one morning sent in a 
paper that puzzled me, but I thought it would be safe to infer it was an 
application for two months’ leave, and so I forwarded it, ‘approved,’ to 
the Post Commander. He looked it over and after a while it was handed 
to the Quartermaster, who endorsed on it that he had no cavalry great 
coats, and recommended that they be supplied from the Depot. The 
paper went up to Department Headquarters and was passed round there, 
and finally deposited with the Engineer Officer as a topographical map 
of the Fort Spooner Reservation.” 

The Major sighed deeply and went to the cupboard—for some more 
sugar. Young Buttons, just joined from the Point, could not stand it 
any longer and said, “ But what was the paper.” “ All I know about it,” 
replied the Major gravely, “is that in a day or two the Leftenant came 
over asking what had become of the charges and specifications he had 
preferred against the company cook.” 

“ Well—that zs pretty tough,” said the Adjutant, with a far-away look 
out of the window, “though I have seen some hard old writing in my 
time. I recollect a report that was once sent up to Washington to the 
Chief of the Bureau there and was returned with some cacography.” 

“ Cac—what,” interrupted the Major, gently stirring his spoon. But, 
the Orderly opened the door and said, “The Colonel wishes to see the 
Adjutant.” That gentleman hastily stepped over to the cupboard door 
locked it and went out with the key, and the Major recognized his 


mistake. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
1882. 


To the Members of the Military Service Institution of the United States : 


On behalf of the Executive Council I have the honor to submit 
its Annual Report for the year 1882. 

The Treasurer’s statement (A) shows balance on hand last report 
$465.14, and that the receipts during the fiscal year from all sources 
amount to $2,893.71; expenditures $2,508.74, leaving a balance on 
hand January roth, 1883, of $850.11. 

Under an improved system of notification to members a large part 
of the arrears due at the date of last report has been paid up, but there 
are still a number of delinquents. A Finance Committee, recently 
created, controls and scrutinizes all expenditures and authorizes the 
prompt payment of current liabilities. All liabilities to date have been 
liquidated. 

The membership of the Institution (B) is increasing, and includes 
several new Life Members. Under a recent amendment to the By-Laws 
38 ex-officers of the Army have been admitted by ballot. There are now 
6 Honorary, 20 Life and 654 Annual Members. 

A number of papers of great professional and literary merit have 
been received (C). Some of these have been read and published, 
others are under consideration or await an opportunity for publication. 
It would be desirable to have more frequent publications of such papers 
if the suitable funds could be provided therefor. 

The Gold Medal of the Institution—Prize Essay of 1882—has been 
awarded to Colonel H. M. Lazelle, U. S. A., for the best essay on “ The 
important improvements in the Art of War during the past twenty years 
and their probable effect on future military operations.” The subject for 
1883, just selected by the Council, is “The Military Necessities of the 


United States and the Best Provisions for Meeting Them.” 
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Accessions to the Library and Museum (D) are frequent. The num- 
ber of our foreign exchanges has been increased. Since last report a 
building on the grounds of the New York Arsenal (known as the Clock 
Tower) has been occupied for Institution purposes by permission of the 
Secretary of War; the want of facilities for heating seriously impaired 
the usefulness of this commodious building during the winter. 

The formation of a Military Library, contemplated in the By-Laws, 
can not readily be accomplished by voluntary contributions of books. 
A special fund is needed for this purpose; how it is to be raised is a 
subject for the consideration of the members of the Institution. The 
Institution can doubtless exist on the almost nominal dues fixed; it is 
not deemed wise to increase these ; perhaps a fund created by voluntary 
subscriptions from those able and willing to contribute to meritorious 
public institutions would accomplish our purpose to make this enterprise 
a national success. 

The Executive Council has recommended that the fee for Life Mem- 
bership be increased from $25 to $50, and that all monies received from 
this source shall be funded and invested as part of the capital of the 
Institution. 

This proposed change in the By-Laws with reference to increased fee 
for Life Membership will be submitted to each member of the Institution 


before its final adoption or rejection. 
WINFIELD S. Hancock, 
President. 


GoveERNoR’s IsLanp, N. Y. H., 
January 1o, 1883. 
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[A.] 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1882. 


Balance on hand, last report, January, 1882, - . - 
RECEIVED DURING THE YEAR 1882, 

Annual dues from old members, - - - - $1,358 65 
Annual dues from new members, - - - - 271 00 
For life membership, - - - - - Tow 00 
From subscribers, including Q.-M. and Ord. Dpts., —- - 879 06 
From advertisements, - - - - - 285 00 


EXPENDITURES DURING THE YEAR 1882. 


For printing and binding the Journal, - - - $1,920 46 
“ printing “ Militia Reform” pamphlet, - 54 00 
“ compensation of Janitor, - - 153 50 
“ stationery, circulars and binding, - - - 81 42 
‘** postage and express, - - - - - 116 06 


‘* incidental expenses, outstanding claims and carpenter work, 


Balance on hand January roth, 1883, - 


183 30 


$465 14 


2,893 71 


$3,358 85 


2,508 74 


$850 


The foregoing is a true statement from the books of this office to the end of the fiscal 


year January loth, 1883. 


THOMAS WARD, 


Capt. ist Arty., Treasurer. 


Office of the Treasurer, M. S. I. U. S., 
Governor’s Island, January roth, 1883. 
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[B.] 
List oF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


[Brevets are designatsd by initial letters or abreviations immediately following regiment 
orcorps. This list is revised 00 February 26th, 1883.) 
HONORARY. 
(6) 


CHESTER A, ARTHUR, President of the United States. 
Utysses S. GRANT, late President of the United States. 
RUTHERFORD B. Hayes, late President of the United States. 
Rorert T. LINcoLN, Secretary of War. 

WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, General of the Army, 

Puitie H, SHERIDAN, Lieutenant-General U. S. Army. 


LIFE. 
(20) 

BRECKENRIDGE, J. C., Maj., Asst. I. G. Morris, ARTHUR, Capt, 4th Arty. 
BREWERTON, H. F., Capt. 5th Arty. NICKERSON, A. H., Maj. Retired. 
BUTTERFIELD, D., late Col. 5th Inf. M.-G. Rice, Epmunp, Lt. 5th Inf., L.-C. 
FLoyp-Jongs, DEL., Col. Retired. SANNo, J. M. J., Capt. 7th Inf. 
Fry, JAMEs B., Col. Retired. M.-G. Sawyer, D. E., Lt. 5th Arty. 
*GIBBON, JOHN, Col. 7th Inf. M.-G. SCHUYLER, PHILIP, late Capt. 14th Inf. M. 
GOLDMAN, HEnry J., Lt. 5th Cav. SLAKER, ADAM, Lt. Ist Arty. 
GouLp, W. P., Maj. Pay Dept. TURTLE, THomAs, Capt. Eng. 
HADEN, JOHN J., Lt. 8th Inf. WILLarD, J. P., Maj. Pay Dept. L.-C. 
*LAZELLE, M., Lt.-C. 23d Inf. WILLiAMs, JOHN R., Lt. 3d Arty. 

ANNUAL. fi 

(654) 
AssotT, H. L., Lt.-C. Eng. B.-G. AnpDREWws, G. L., Col. 25th Inf. 
AssorT, F. V., Lt. Eng. Anpruss, E, VAN A., Capt. 1st Arty. 
ADAMS, G., Lt. 5th Arty, APPEL, D. M., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Apams, T. R., Lt. 5th Arty. ARTHUR, W., Maj. Pay Dept. 
ALBEE, G. E., Lt. Retired. Aueour, C. C., B.-G., U. S. A. M.-G. 
. ALDEN, C. H., Maj. Med. Dept. Lt.-C. . Avis, E. S., Lt. 5th Inf. 

ALLEN, C. J., Maj. Eng. M. Ayres, R. B., Col. 2d Arty. M.-G. 


ALLEN, S. E., Lt. 5th Arty. I 
ALLIGoop, C, A., Capt. M.S. K.Q.M.D. Bassirt, L. S., Maj. Ord. Dept. 

ALvorD, B., Brig. Gen. Retired. Bacon, J. M., Capt. 9th Cav. Col. A.D.C. M. \4 
ALEXANDER, A. J., Lt.-C. 2d Cav. B.-G. Battey, H. L., Lt. 21st Inf. I 


Ames, R. F., Lt. 8th Inf. BAILEY, H. K., Lt. sth Inf. 

Anperson, T. M., Lt.-C. gth Inf. Bai.ey, T. N., Lt. Eng. 

ANDERSON, G. S., Lt. 6th Cav. Batty, C. M., Capt. 8th Inf. 

ANDREWS, G., Lt. 25th Inf. BarrD, W., Lt. 6th Cav. 

ANDREWS, H. M., Lt. 1st Arty. BAKER, S., Capt. 6th Inf. 

Anprews, G. L., Prof. Mil. Acad. BALDWIN, J. A., Lt. gth Inf, 
* Prize Essayist. 
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BALpwIn, J. M., Lt. 5th Arty. A. D.C. 
BALL, E., Maj. 7th Cav. 

BALLANCcE, J. G., Lt. 22d Inf. 
Barer, T. H., Lt. Arty. A. D. C. 
Barow, J. W., Maj. Eng. Lt.-C. 
Barr, T. F., Maj. J. A. 

BARRIGER, J. W., Maj. Sub. Dept. B.-G. 
Barstow, G. F., Capt. 3d Arty. M. 
Bass, E. W., Prof. Mil. Acad. 

Bates, A. E., Maj. Pay Dept. 

Bates, K., Capt. rst Inf. M. 

Bay tor, T. G., Col. Ord. Dept. C. 
Beacu, W. C., Capt. r1th Inf. 

Beck, W. B., Capt. 5th Arty. Lt. -C. 
Beecuer, H. B., late Lt. 4th Arty. M. 
Bené&t, J. W., Lt. 5th Arty. 

Ben&t, S. V., Brig. Gen. Chf. of Ord. 
BenuaM, H. W., Col. Eng., M -G. 
BENJAMIN, S. N., Maj. A. G. D. Lt.-C. 
Bentzonl, C., Capt. 25th Inf. Lt.-C, 
Benyaurp, W. H. H., Maj. Eng. 
BERGLAND, E., Capt. Eng. 

BERNARD, R. F., Maj. 8th Cav. C. 
Best, C. L., Jr., Lt. rst Arty. 
BIGELow, J., Jr., Lt. roth Cav. 
BincuaM, J. D., Lt.-C. Q. M. D. B.-G. 
Bincuay, T. A., Lt. Eng. 

Brenig, R., Jr., Lt. Ord, Dept. 

Birp, C., Capt. Q. M. Dept. Lt.-C. 
Back, W. M., Lt. Eng. 

Buiarr, F. P., Lt. 3d Arty. 

Biake, G. A. H., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
Buss, Z. R., Lt. Col. rgth Inf, 

Buss, T. H., Lt. 1st Arty. 

Buiocksom, A. P., Lt. 6th Cav. 

Buunt, C. E., Lt.-C. Eng. Col. 
Bunt, S. E., Capt. Ord. Dept. 
Buunrt, A. C., Lt. 5th Arty. 
BomrorD, J. V., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
Bowen, W. H. C., Lt. 5th Inf. 
Bowen, E. C., Capt. Retired. 
BraDen, C., Lt. Retired. 

Braprorp, J. H., Capt. roth Inf. 
Brannavy, J. M., Col. Retired. M.-G. 
Breck, S., Maj. A. G. Dept. B.-G. 
Brinck Lf, J. R., Capt. 5th Arty. M. 
Brooke, J. R., Col, 3d Inf. B.-G. 
Brotuerton, D. H., Maj. 7th Inf. 
Brown, N. W., Brig. Gen. Retired. 
Brumpack, V. J., Lt. 2d Inf. 


Bryce, J. S., late Lt. 4th Arty. 
BurBANK, J. B., Capt. 3d Arty. 
Burnett, G. R., Lt. gth Cav. 
Burnett, L. F., Lt. 7th Inf. 
Burnett, R. S., late Capt. 21st Inf. M. 
Burton, H. G., Capt. Med. Dep, 
Busu, J., Maj. 25th Inf. 

BuT er, E., Capt. 5th Inf. 
BUTLER, J. G., Capt. Ord. Dept. 
But er, J. H., Capt. Retired. M. 
Butter, W. C., Lt. 3d Inf. 


Capy, A., Col. Retired. B.-G. 

CautrrF, J. M., Lt. 3d Arty. 
CALLAHAN, C. M., Capt. 4th Cav. 
CAMPBELL, G. J., Lt. Retired. 
CAMPBELL, J. B., Capt. 4th Arty. M. 
Carey, A. B., Maj. Pay Dept. Lt.-C. 
Carton, C. H, Maj. 3d Cav. Lt.-C, 
CARPENTER, L. H., Maj. 5th Cav. Col. 
CaRRINGTON, H. B., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
CnarFFEE, A. R., Capt. 6th Cav. M. 
CHAMBERLIN, J. L., Lt. 1st Arty. 
CHAMBERS, A., Lt.-C, 21st Inf. Col. 
CHANDLER, J. G., Lt.-C. Q. M. D. Col. 
Cuase, C., Lt. 3d Arty. 

CHESTER, J., Capt. 3d Arty. 

Cuipman, H. L., Lt.-C. 7th Inf, Lt.-C. 
C. H., Lt. Ord, Dept. 

Crark, J. C., Jr., Maj. Retired. 
Crark, W. O., Lt. rath Inf. 

Crark, W. P., Capt. 2d Cav. 

CuiarKE, A. S., late Capt. 5th Cav. 
CrarKkeE, H. F., Col. Sub. Dept. M.-G. 
Cui1z, H. B., Col. roth Inf. B.-G. 
CLosson, H. W., Maj. 5th Art. Lt.-C. 
Coates E. M., Capt. 4th Inf. 

CorFin, W. H., Lt. 5th Arty. 

Com ty, C., Maj. Ord. Dept. 
Comstock, C, B., Lt.-C. Eng. B.-G. 
Conway, E, J., Capt. Retired. 
Conway, W., Capt. 22d Inf. 

Cooke, G. F., Lt. 15th Inf. 

Cooney, M., Capt. gth Cav. 

Coppée, H., late Lt. rst Arty. Capt. 
Courtney, M. L., Capt. 25th Inf. M. 
Crass, G. W., Capt. 5th Arty. 
CRAIGHILL, W. P., Lt.-C. Eng. 

Cram, T. J., Col. Retired. M.-G. 
Crane, C. H., Brig. Gen. Surg. Gen. 
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CrAWForD, A. MCL., Lt. Retired. 
CrAwForD, S. W., B. G. Retired. M.-G. 
CRAWFORD, M., Lt. 2d Arty. 

CRILLY, F. J., late A. Q. M. Col. 
CRITTENDEN, T. L.., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
Crorton, R. E, A., Lt.-C. 13th Inf. 
Cummins, A. S., Lt. 4th Arty. 

Curtis, C. A., Lt. Retired. Capt. 
Curtis, H. P., Maj. J. A. Col. 

Curry, J., Lt. 5th Arty. 

Cusuinec, H. C., Capt. 4th Arty. M. 
Cuy.er, J. W., Maj. Eng. 

Cuy er, J. M., Col. Retired. B.-G. 


Dana, J. J., Lt.-C. Q. M. D. B.-G. 
Danes, H. C., Lt. 3d Arty. 

Dark, F, J. A., Lt. r2th Inf. 
Daucuerty, W. W., Capt. 22d Inf. 
DAvenport, T. C., Lt. gth Cav. 
Davis, C. E. L. B., Capt. Eng. 
Davis, C. L., Capt. roth Inf. M. 
Davis, E., Lt. 3d Arty. 

Davis, G. B., Lt. 5th Cav. 

Davis, N. H., Col. Ins. Gen. B.-G. 
Davis, W. B., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Davis, W., Capt. 4th Cav. M. 
Dawes, W. J., Capt. Retired. 

Day, H., Col. Retired. B.-G. 

Day, S. A., Lt. 5th Arty. Capt. 
Dersy, G. McC., Lt. Eng. 
DeRussy, G. A., Col. 3d Arty. B.-G. 
Dewees, T. B., Maj. gth Cav. 
Dewey, I. O., Maj. Pay Dept. 
Dickinson, W., Capt. Retired. M. 
Dickinson, W. M., Lt. 4th Cav. 
Dickson, J. M., Capt. Med. Dept. 
T. A., Capt. Retired. Lt.-C. 
Dous.epay, A., Col. Retired. M.-G. 
DovuGuerty, J. J., Lt. 11th Inf. 
Down, H., Lt. 3d Arty. 

DuBarry, B., Lt.-C. Sub. Dept. Col. 
Drum, W. F., Maj. 14th Inf. Lt.-C. 
Dun ey, E. S., Lt. 2d Arty. A. D.C. 
DuaaGan, W. T., Lt. roth Inf. 
Dunn, W. McK., Brig. Gen. Retired. 
DuPont, H. A., late Capt. 5th Arty. Lt.-C. 
DvuvaALL, W. P., Lt. 5th Arty. 


Eakin, C. P., Capt. rst Arty. M. 
Ecxerson, T. H., Lt. roth Inf. 
Ecxerson, T. J., Maj. Q. M. Dept. 
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Ecc.estTon, M. F., Lt. roth Cav. 

Evper, S. S., Maj. 2d Arty. Lt.-C. i 
ELpERKIN, W. A., Capt. Sub. Dept. M. 
Etuiort, G. H., Maj. Eng. 
ELTONHEAD, F. E., Lt. 21st Inf. 
Evans, G. H., Lt. roth Cav. 

Ewers, E. P., Capt. 5th Inf. 


FARLEY, J. P., Maj. Ord. Dept. A 
Farnsworth, H. J., Capt. 8th Cav. Lt.-C. 7 
FARRAGUT, L., late Lt. 5th Arty. 
Farqunar, F. U., Maj. Eng. Lt.-C. 
Fesicer, G. L., Col. Pay Dept. 
FESSENDEN, J. A., Capt. 5th Arty. 
Fintey, W. L., Lt. oth Cav. 

Fisk, W. L., Lt, Eng. 

Fitcn, W. J., Lt. Retired, 
FLETCHER, J. S., Jr., Maj. 23d Inf. 
F.nt, F. F., Col. Retired. 

Foutz, F. S., Lt. rst Cav. 

Footr, M. C., Capt. oth Inf. 
Forses, T. F., Lt. 5th Inf, 
ForsyTH, J., Prof. Retired. 
ForsyTH, J. W., Lt.-C, rst Cav. B.-G. 
ForsyTH, G. A., Lt.-C. 4th Cav. B.-G. 
Foster, J. E. H., Lt. 3d Cav. 

Foster, C, W., Capt. Q. M. Dept. Col. 
FRANK, R. T., Maj. Ist Arty. L.-C. 
FREUDENBERG, C. G., Lt.-C., Retired. 
French, F. H., Lt. Inf. 


Lt.-C, 


GALBRAITH, W. W., Lt. 5th Arty. ft 
GARDNER, A. B., Maj. J. A. 
GARRARD, J., Lt. 4th Arty. 

Garst, C. E., Lt. 15th Inf. 

Gay_g, E. E., Lt. 2d Arty. 
Gentry, W. T., Maj. oth Inf. L.-C. 
GERHARD, W., late Lt. gth Cav. 
Getty, G. W., Col. 3d Arty. M.-G. 
Getty, R. N., Lt. 22d Inf. 

Grsss, T. K., late Lt. rst Arty. M. 
Grsson, F. M., Capt. 7th Cav. 
Greson, H. G., Lt.-C. 2d Arty. Col. 
Grsson, G., Lt.-C. 3rd Inf. 
G. L., Maj. Eng. Lt.-C. 
GILLmorgE, Q. A., Col. Eng. M.-G. 
GrRArD, A. C., Capt. Med, Dept. 

GLENN, G. E., Maj. Pay Dept. 

GopFrey, E. S., Capt. 7th Cav. 

Goong, G. W., Lt. rst Cav. 

Goop tor, A. H., Capt. 22d Inf. 
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Gorpon, D. S., Maj. 2d Cav. 
Grana\, L. P., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
GranaM, W. M., Maj. 4th Arty. B.-G. 
Graves, W. P., Capt. 2d Arty. M. 
Green, J., Maj. 1st Cav. Lt.-C. 
Greene, C, T., Capt. Retired. M. 
GREENE, O. D., Maj. A. G. Dept. B.-G. 
Greco, J. I., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
Grecory, J. F., Capt. Eng. 
GREENLEAF, C. R., Maj. Med. Dept. 
Grigr, W. N., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
Grirrin, E., Lt. Eng. 

GrirrFitnH, D. A., Lt. 3d Inf. 
Groesbeck, S. W., Lt. 6th Inf. 
GuenTuer, F. L., Maj. 2d Arty. Col. 
Guturir, J. B., Capt. 13th Inf, 


Hacner, P. V., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
HALE, J., Lt. 3d Inf. 

HALL, R. H., Capt. roth Inf. Lt.-C. 
HALL, W. R., Capt. Med. Dept. 
HAL.Eck, W. F., Lt. Retired. 
HALtter, G. O., Col. Retired. 
HAMILTON, F. B., Capt. 2d Arty. 
HamILTon, J., Lt.-C. 5th Arty. Col. 
HAMILTON, S. T., Capt. 2d Cav. 
Hammon», J. F., Col. Med. Dept. 
Hammonp, W. A., Brig. Gen. Retired. 
Hancock, W.S., Maj. Gen, U. S. A. 
Hanpsury, T. H., Capt. Eng. 
Hannay, J. W., Lt. 3d Inf. 

Harpy, M. D., Brig. Gen. Retired. 
Haroous, C. E., Lt. 5th Inf. 
Harris, W. H., late Capt. O. D. Lt.-C. 
Harris, M., Capt. Ist Cav. 
Hassrouck, H.C., Capt. 4th Arty. M. 
HASKELL, J, T., Capt. 23d Inf. 
Haskin, W. L., Capt. rst Arty. M. 
Haucuey, J. A., Capt. 21st Inf. 
Hartcu, E., Col. gth Cav. M.-G. 
Hayes, E. M., Capt. 5th Cav. 

Hazen, W. B., Brig. Gen. Chf. Sig. Off. 
Heatu, F., Capt. Ord. Dept. 

Hecer, A., Maj. Med. Dept. L.-C. 
Hen, O. L., Lt. rst Cav. 

HEIZMANN, C. L., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Hess, F. W., Capt. 3d Arty. 

Hevt, E. M., Capt. 4th Cav. 

Hits, E. R., Lt. 5th Arty. 


Hinks, E. W., Col. Retired. B.-G. 
Hosrs, C. W., Lt. 3d Arty. Capt. 
Horr, J. V. R., Capt. Med. Dept. 
HorrMan, W., Col. Retired. M.-G. 
Hocarty, M. J., Lt. Retired. 
Hocarty, W. P., Lt. Retired. 
Hotasirp, S. B., Col. Q.-M. Dept. B.-G. 
Howmes, S. N., Lt. 13th Inf. 

Hoskins, J. D. C., Lt. 3d Arty. 
Hoveu, A. L., Lt.-Col. 16th Inf. Col. 
Howe t, R. G., Capt. 2d Arty. 

Hoyt, C. H., Capt. Q.-M. Dept. 
H. W., Jr., Lt. rst Arty. 
Hupson, E. McK., Maj. Retired, Lt.-C. 
Hueerns, E. L., Capt. 2d Cav. 
Hucues, R. P., Capt. 3d Inf. M. 

Hunt, L. C., Col. 14th Inf. B.-G. 
Hunter, E., Capt. 1st Cav. 

Huston, D., Jr., Lt.-Col. 6th Inf, Col. 


INGALLS, J. M., Capt. Ist Arty. 
IrviNE, J. B., Capt. 22d Inf. 
Irvine, R, J. C., Lt. rrth Inf. 


Jackson, R. H., Maj. 5th Arty. B.-G. 
Janeway, J. H., Maj. Med. Dept. Lt.-C. 
Joceyn, S. P., Capt. 21st Inf. 

Jounson, D. D., Lt. 5th Arty. 

Jones, F. B., Lt. 3d Inf. 

Jongs, R., Lt.-Col. Asst. Ins. Gen. 
Jongs, S. R., Lt. 4th Arty. 

Jones, W. A., Maj. Eng. 

Jupp, E. D., Maj. Retired. 


KAUFFMAN, A. B., Capt. 8th Cav. 
KELLEY, J. M., Capt. roth Cav. 

Ke D. H., Lt. Inf. 
KENDALL, H. M., Capt. 6th Cav. 
KENDRICK, H. L., Prof. Retired. 
KENDRICK, F. M. H., Lt. 7th Inf. 
KENT, J. F., Capt. 3d Inf. Lt.-C. 
Ketcuum, H. H., Capt. 22d Inf. 
KILPATRICK, R. L., Col. Retired. 
KIMBALL, J. P., Capt. Med. Dept. 
KimBaLt, A. S., Capt. Q.-M. Dept. 
Kine, W. R., Maj. Eng. 

Kinzig, G. H., Lt. 15th Inf. 
H., Lt. roth Inf. 

Knox, E. B., Lt. Retired. 

Kose, W. A., Jr., Lt. 3d Arty. M. 
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LANCASTER, J. M., Capt. 3d Arty. 
Lanpon, H. H., late Lt. 25th Inf. 

La Garne, L. A., Capt. Med. Dept. 
Lanopon, L. L., Maj. 2d Arty. Lt.-C. 
LARNED, C. W., Prof, Mil. Acad. 
Latimer, A. E., Maj. Retired. 
LAWRENCE, S. B., late Capt.16th Inf, Lt.-C. 
Lay, R. G., late Capt. 3d Inf. Lt.-C. 
Ler, J. G. C., Maj. Q.-M. Dept. Lt.-C. 
Ler, S. P., Maj. Retired. 

Leoser, C. McK., late Capt. 2d Cav. 
Lieser, G. N., Maj. J. A. Lt.-C. 
Liscum, E. H., Capt. rgth Inf. 
LircHFIELD, H. G., Capt. 2d Arty. Lt.-C. 
LomiA, L., Lt. 5th Arty. 

Lone, E., Brig. Gen. Retired. M.-G. 
Lone, O. F., Lt. 5th Inf. A. D. C. 
LouGuporouGu, R. H. R., Lt. 25th Inf. 
W., Maj. Eng. L.-C. 
LypeckeER, G. J., Maj. Eng. 

LyrorD, S. C., Maj. Ord. Dept. Lt.-C. 
Lye, D. A., Capt. Ord. Dept. 


MacApams, J. G., Capt. 2d Cav. 
MaAcoms, M. M., Lt. 4th Arty. 
MAcCONNELL, C. C., Capt. 5th Arty. M. 
MACFEELY, R., Brig. Gen. Com. Gen, 
MacMurray, J. W., Capt. rst Arty. M. 
MADDEN, F., Lt. Retired. 

MAGuIRE, E., Capt. Eng. 

MAHAN, F. A., Capt. Eng. 

MALey, T. E., Lt.-Col. Retired. 
MALLERY, J. C., Capt. Eng. 

Marcy, R., B., Brig. Gen. Retired. M.-G. 
MARSHALL, W. L., Capt. Eng. 
MARKLAND, M., Lt. Ist Inf. 

Maus, L. M., Capt. Med. Dept. 
McCa.ium, W. B., Lt. 5th Arty. 
McCook, A. McD., Col. 6th Inf, M.-G. 
McCLELLAN, G. B., late Maj. Gen, U.S.A. 
MCCLELLAN, J., Lt. 5th Arty. 
McDona Lp, J. B., Lt. roth Cav. 
McFarLanpD, W., Maj. Eng. 

McIntTosu, J. B., Brig. Gen. Retired. M.-G. 
McKee, G. W., Maj. Ord. Dept. 
McKeever, C., Lt.-Col. A. G. Dept. B.-G. 
McK sin, C., Cap. 15th Inf, 

McK spin, D. B., Maj. Retired. B.-G, 
McLAuGHLI, N. B., Maj. Retired. B.-G. 
McLovucuttn, G. H., Capt. Retired, M. 
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T. A., Lt.-Col. Med. D. B.-G. 
Meapg, G., late Capt. rst Arty. Lt.-C, 
Meics, M. C., Maj. Gen. Retired. 
MENDENHALL, J., Maj. tst Arty. Col. 
MexcuR, J., Capt. Eng. 

MERRILL, L., Maj. 7th Cav. Col. 
Merritt, W., Col. 5th Cav. M.-G. 
Mercatre, H., Capt. Ord. Dept. 
MICHAELIs, O. E., Capt. Ord. Dept. 
MicuiE, P. S., Prof. Mil. Acad. Lt.-C, 
MICHLER, F., Lt. 5th Cav. 

MIpDLETON, J. V. D., Maj. Med. Dept. 
MILLER, A. M., Capt. Eng. 

MILLER, C, P., Lt. 4th Arty. 

Mitts, A. L., Lt. 1st Cav. 

MILLs, A., Maj. roth Cav. Lt.-C, 

MILts, S. M., Lt. 5th Arty. 

MILLs, S. C., Lt. 12th Inf. 

Miner, C. W., Capt. 22d Inf. 

Miner, C. C., Lt. gth Inf. 

MITCHELL, W. G., Maj. A. G. Dept. Col. 
MiTcHeLL, W., Lt. 3d Inf. Capt. 
Mizner, H. R., Lt.-Col. roth Inf. 
MIzNeER, J. K., Maj. 4th Cav. L.-C. 
Morrow, A. P., Lt.-Col. 6th Cav.A.D.C, C. 
Morton, A. L., Lt. 5th Arty. 
MumprorpD, T. S., Lt. 13th Inf. 

Munson, J. F., Capt. 6th Inf. 

Murpock, D. H., Capt. 6th Inf. 
Murray, R., Col. Med. Dept. 

Myers, W., Lt.-C. Q.-M. Dept. B.-G. 
Myrick, J. R., Capt. 3d Arty. A. D.C, M. 


NEILL, T. H., Col. 8th Cav. B.-G. 
NELson, A. D., Lt.-C. Retired. Col. 
J., Col. Eng. M.-G. 
Nicuo.s, W. A., Lt. 23d Inf. 
NICKERSON, J. D., Lt. 17th Inf. 
NILEs, L., Lt. 2d Arty. 

Norris, B., Lt.-C. Med. Dept. Col. 
NorveLL, J. M., Capt. 12th Inf. M. 
NorVELL, S. T., Capt. roth Cav. 
NUGENT, R., Maj. Retired. Col. 


R. F., Maj. 24th Inf. Lt.-C. 
O’Brien, L. M., Capt. 17th Inf, 
O’BRIEN, M. E., Capt. 2d Cav. 
O'Connor, C. M., Lt. 8th Cav. 
Ouiver, R. S., late Lt. 8th Cav. 
O'REILLY, R. M., Capt. Med. Dept. 
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Oris, E. S., Col. 20th Inf. 
Overton, G. E., Capt. rst Arty. 


Pace, J. H., Capt. 3d Inf. M. 
Pater, A. D., late Capt. 4th Arty. 
Parker, D., Capt. 3d Inf. M. 
Parkuurst, C. D., Lt. 5th Cav. 
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casson found on the Custer Battle Ground on the Little Big Horn; Sage 
Brush from the Monument Hill. 

Harprna, Lieut., 22d Regt., N. G.S. N. Y. Letter written by J. Alex, Ven- 
tress, dated La Grange, Miss., June 18th, 1861, addressed to his Excellency 
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Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States, regarding certain 
projectiles invented by him (Ventress); General Orders No. 1, dated Head- 
quarters, Richmond, Va., March 20th, 1862. 

Hotsroox, F. N. Large Brass Swivel Musket (loaned), unearthed in Corralitos, 
Mexico, supposed to have been brought to Mexico by the Spaniards. 

Lanepon, Col. Loomis L. Package of Flints for the Flint-lock Rifles and 
Muskets in the Museum. 

MeEapDgE, Col. George. Original Sketch, by Lieut. Stevens, of the March of the 
2d Dragoons from Fort Jesup to Corpus Christi in 1845. 

NeEruu, General Thomas H. Indian Shield; Belt with Pistol Holster and Knife 
Scabbard, made of Rattle Snake Skin; Beaded Pistol Holster; Beaded 
Knife Scabbard. 

PENNINGTON, Major A. C. M. Brick from St. Peter’s Church, where Washington 
attended and was married; Brick from the House of Burgesses in Virginia. 

Ropensoves, Gen. T. F., (on behalf of the 30th Separate Company, N.G.S.N.Y. 
Large Picture in Frame, representing ‘‘ The New York State Soldiers’ an 
Sailors’ Home, Bath, New York.” 

Smirn, Major Henry E. Pack of Monté Cards used by Apache Indians in 
Arizona. 

Samira, Capt. R. Burnett. A Piece of the old ‘‘Merrimac,” which was destroyed 
by the ‘‘ Monitor,” March, 1862; Wrappers which contained Cartridges used 
and manufactured by the Confederate States of America during the late 
war; Confederate States Treasury Notes, 1 $100; 1 $50; 1 $10; 1 $5; 
Report of the Officer in Charge of Military Prisons in Richmond, dated 
November 15, 1864; and a Blank Morning Report. 

SrrorHer, David H. Papers and Placards published in Mexico by the U. 8. 
Army during the War of 1847-48; Paper Currency of Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Virginia, being part of the pay received by Benjamin Strothers for 
his services as Midshipman on the Ship ‘‘Tempest,” Captain Saunders 
Celier, belonging to the Virginia Navy, from 1776-79. 

Van Reep, Capt. Wm. E. Confederate Money, Treasury Notes, 1 $500; 1 $100; 
1 $100 interest bearing; 1 $50; 1 $20; 1 $10; 1 $5; 1 $2; 1 $1; 1 50 cts.; 
State of Georgia Scrip, 2 $10; 1 $4; 1 $3; 1 $2; 1 $1; 150 cts.; 1 25 cts.; 
1 10 cts.; 15 cts. (loaned.) 


GENERAL ORDERS, HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
No. 138. t Washington, December 18, 1882. 


By direction of the Secretary of War paragraphs 1962 and 1963 of the Regulations are annulled, and 
paragraph 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

1961. The Quartermaster’s Department is authorized to receive from officers and other persons, and 
forward to their respective destinations (under the regulations governing the transportation of military 
property, and on the same form of bills of lading), articles d d by p to the following institutions, 
viz: 


* * * * * * * 

The Library and Museum of the Military Service Institution at Governor's Island, New York. 

Packages to be marked “ Military Service Institution of the United States, care of Depot Quartermaster, 

New York, N. Y.” 
* 


By COMMAND OF GENERAL SHERMAN: 


R. C. DRUM, 


Adjutant General. 


CODE OF BY-LAWS. 
TITLE. 
This society shall be known as the Military Service Institution of the United States. 


LOCATION. 
The Rooms or Headquarters shall be in the City of New York. 


DESIGN. 

The design contemplates professional unity and discussion, 
and the reading and publication of essays, the establishment of a Military Library and Museum, 
and generally the promotion of the military interests of the United States. 

COMPOSITION. 

All Officers of the Army and Professors of the Military Academy shall be entitled to member- 

ship, without ballot, upon payment of the entrance fee. 


Ex-Officers of the Regular Army of good standing and honorable record shall be eligible to 
full membership of the Institution by ballot of the Executive Council. 


GOVERNMENT. 

ist. The Officers of the Institution shall be a President, five Vice-Presidents (two Staff and 
three Line Officers), a Treasurer, a Vice-Treasurer, a Secretary and an Assistant Secretary. 

2nd. There shall be an Executive Council, consisting of the Officers aforesaid ex-officio, and 
one representative from each Staff Corps and Department not represented by a Vice-President; 
two representatives each from the Cavalry, Artillery and Infantry arms, and one representative 
from the Retired List : Provided, that these proportions may be disregarded if in any case there 
should not be Officers from all such branches of the Service available. 

3d. The affairs of the Institution shall be conducted by the Executive Council, which may 
make such regulations, not inconsistent with these By-Laws, as may seem necessary. 

Five members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

The Executive Council, by a majority vote of the meeting, may fill, for the unexpired terms, 
all vacancies which occur among its members. 

4th. Five members of the Council, to be appointed by the Chairman, shall constitute a Com- 
mittee on Publications and Essays. It shall be the duty of that Committee to examine all papers 
submitted to it by the Council, and report the ——_ which, in its judgment, should be made 
of them, and to recommend to the Council, for publication, the Essays which the Committee may 
deem most suitable for that purpose. 

The preparation of manuscript for publication, as well as the transaction of all business con- 
nected with printing and publishing and the editing of the Journal, shall be done under the direc- 
ba — supervision of the Committee on Publication and Essays, subject to the control of the 

yuncil. 

Three members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

5th. The Council may appoint Corresponding Members of Council, and shall prescribe their 


duties. 
MEETINGS. 
A General Meeting shall be held on the second Wednesday in January annually, at which the 
regular report of the Executive Council shall be presented. 
The Council may call a General Meeting, at ten days’ notice, by informing members individu- 
ally, as far as practicable, and by such public notice as the Council may direct. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
An entrance fee of five dollars ($5) shall be paid by each member on joining the Institution, 
which sum shall be in lieu of the dues for the first year of membership. 


The annual subscriptions shall not be less than two dollars ($2), due January Ist. 
The payment of a sum of not less than twenty-five dollars ($25) shall constitute membership 
e. 


for lif 
ELECTIONS. 


The Officers of the Institution shall be elected biennially at the General Meeting on the second 
Wednesday in January. The term of service shall be two years. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


The President and ex-Presidents of the United States, the Secre of War and the General 
and the Lieutenant-General of the Army shall be Honorary Members of Institution : Provided, 
that the two officers last named shall be eligible for full membership. 


JOURNAL. 
A Journal of the Transactions of the Institution shall be kept by the Secretary; and as often 
as it may be deemed advisable by the Council, the Journal be published and distributed to 


members, free of expense. 
Surplus copies may be sold under the regulations of the Council. 


CHANGES IN THE BY-LAWS. 

Changes may be made in these By-Laws, at any General Meeting, by an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members of the Institution voting : Provided, that due notice of said meeting 
shall have been mailed to each member and in the rooms of the Institution at least sixty 

provided further, that absent members may vote by proxy. 
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(60) days prior to said meeting ; and 
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THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ANNUAL PRIZE ESSAY. 


I. The following Resolution of Council is published for the informa- 
tion of all concerned : 

Resolved, ‘That a prize of a Gold Medal of suitable value, together 
with a Certificate of Life Membership, be offered annually by “ The Mil- 

‘itary Service Institution of the United States ” for the best essay on a mil- 
itary topic of current interest ; the subject to be selected by the Execu- 
tive Council and the prize awarded under the following conditions : 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership.* 

2. Each competitor will send three copies of his essay in a sealed en- 
velope to the Secretary on or before March 1st, 1884. The essay must be 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS., and accompany the essay by a sealed envelope bearing 
the nom de plume on the outside, and enclosing his name and address. 
This envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the de- 
cision of the Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the report of a board consisting 
of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council. 

4. The successful essay to be published in the Journal of the Insti- 
tution, and the essay deemed next in order of merit shall receive honorable 
mention, be read before the Institution, and, at the discretion of the Coun- 
cil, be published. 

5. Essays not to exceed twenty thousand words, or sixty pages of the 
size and style of the Journal (exclusive of the tables). 

II. The Council on the 3d of January, 1883, resolved that the subject 
for the prize essay of 1883 should be— 

The Military Necessities of the United States and the best Provisions 
for Meeting Them. 

III. The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board of 
Award for 1883 are as follows : 


General WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, U. S. Army. 
Bvt.-Major-General WiLL1AM B. FRANKLIN, (late) U. S. Army. 
Bvt.-Major-Gen. Z. B. Tower, U.S. Army. 
TueEo. F. RODENBOUGH, Secretary. 
Governor's Island, N. Y. Harbor, January 3, 1883. 


* All officers of the Army and Professors at the Military Academy shall be entitled to membership, 
without ballot, upon payment of the entrance fee. Ex-officers of the Regular Army of good standing and 
honorable record shall be eligible to full membership of the Institution 4y da//ot of the Executive Council, 
(Extract from By-Laws.) 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
THE JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 


is an excellent medium for advertising whatever is of interest to the 


Military Profession. All matter for advertisements is subject to the 


approval of the Publication Committee. Approved advertisements in- 


serted at the following rates : 


SPACE. ONE INSERTION.| ONE YEAR. 


One (1) page, - - $15.00 $45.06 
Half (4) page, - - - - - | 10.00 30.00 
Quarter (}) page, - 7.00 20.00 
Eighth (}) page, - 5.00 15.00 


Advertisements on first page twenty-five per cent. additional to the 
above rates. 
For further information address 


THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION, U. S., 
Governor's Island, N. Y. H. 
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